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foreword 


“American Posters of Protest" is the sixth exhi¬ 
bition of the Art Center's series: “Art as a Political 
Weapon." Contrasting it with our previous exhibition 
“Weimar-Nuernberg-Bonn" (German political posters 
1919-1961), shown in 1963 one can recognize how 
different the power and effectiveness of the poster as 
a political weapon can be with different nations, in 
different times and under different circumstances. 

With the breakup of the traditional structure of 
German society after 1918, millions of unemployed 
workers, pauperized middle class families, the whole 
nation, became easy prey of political myths and 
ideologies. The one medium of that time that could 
address itself to the totality of the nation was the 
“street newspaper." Posters were commissioned by 
political parties; deadly serious, passionate and 
partisan, they cajoled and pressured the viewer and 
cunningly exploited his fears, prejudices and super¬ 
stitions. Towns and cities were plastered with posters 
of every party. The Right and Left promised the 
millennium and denounced their adversaries in the 
most violent terms as fakers, traitors and criminals. 
Insidious propaganda reached its all-time height long 
before the end of World War II. 

In the United States, the grave and steadily growing 
crisis of the late 1960s is the result of a vastly different 
social and political structure and historical develop¬ 
ment. The most burning issues — war, ecology, crime, 
drugs, race relations, slums, to name but a few — 
are constantly aired by newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, the mass media of our time. The political 
poster is crowded out by the commercial advertise¬ 
ment, and reaches only those who have an eye for it. 
The despairing, faith-seeking students and middle- 
class intellectuals, disgusted with industrial civili¬ 
zation's material values and growing inhumanity, are 
its main audience. American posters, with the 


exception of those of the Black Panthers, are not 
commissioned by any political party. They are 
spontaneous outcries against the war, social injustice, 
the hypocrisy and falsehood of people in federal and 
local government, the ravaging effect of drugs. They 
are witty and sarcastic; they address themselves to 
a well-informed, intelligent, sophisticated audience 
which enjoys covert allusions, puns and jokes. The 
love and anti-love posters have real Gallic humor no 
construction worker or middle western farmer would 
appreciate. They are produced by print shops which 
mix ideology with business acumen, and are sold in 
stores to anyone who wants to buy them. They are 
not posted on outer walls but used to decorate 
sympathizing offices, shops or restaurants as well as 
private homes. They thus lack the power of mass 
exposure the German posters had. 

Posters commissioned by the Black Panther Party 
are addressed to an audience understandably exasper¬ 
ated by its social and economic frustration. They try 
to create hero worship around such names as Malcom 
X, Eldridge Cleaver or Bobby Seale. Wit, sarcasm, or 
covert allusions are not their language; they use 
straight statements and inciting accusations. 

In the name of the New School Art Center Com¬ 
mittee I want to express deepfelt gratitude to Mr. 
David Kunzle for lending these posters from his 
collection. He also wrote the introductory notes and 
furnished the well documented catalogue. The fact 
that his views are not necessarily those of the New 
School Art Center does not in the slightest diminish 
our gratitude and respect for Mr. Kunzle. 


Paul Mocsanyi 
Director, Art Center 

New York, October 1971 
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The Poster of Protest is the major graphic expression 
of the peace movement and the new radicalism, and 
the latest manifestation in the long, irregular and 
relatively uncharted history of caricature and pictorial 
graphic satire. The contemporary satirical poster has 
returned to the functions and format of its first 
ancestor, which is also the true forerunner of the 
modern cartoon: the broadsheet. The printed (usually 
woodcut) satirical broadsheet was invented by Martin 
Luther as a principal propaganda medium of the 
Reformation. Like the political poster today, it was 
distributed by dissenting groups and bought by the 
progressive bourgeoisie to be fixed in public and semi¬ 
public places and in the home. St attacked political 
corruption and social injustice; it exposed religious 
intolerance and (as in Callot) military atrocities com¬ 
mitted against unarmed peasant populations. It was 
often considered subversive, and was forcibly sup¬ 
pressed; it was personally abusive in style, and some¬ 
times as vulgar and scatalogical as its contemporary 
counterpart. The old political cartoon, being a broad¬ 
sheet printed on a single piece of paper and displayed 
at fairs and in bookstores, enjoyed commercial and 
ideological independence, reaching an acme of bril¬ 
liance and freedom around 1800 in the caricature of 
Gillray and Rowlandson. 

A generation later it was losing its autonomy as it 
became absorbed into periodical journalism. The 
first caricature journals were created in Paris as 
vehicles for virulant "philippics": the attacks of 
Philipon and Daumier on King Louis-Philippe during 
1830-35, years of a satirical renaissance and corres¬ 
ponding censorship which in many ways politically 
resembles 1965-1970. The cartoon has for better and 
for worse become and remained as an integral element 
of newspaper and magazine; it has become institution¬ 
alised, its practitioners have become rich and famous, 
and it has seldom retained the artistic force and 
political cogency achieved by Daumier. If the con¬ 
temporary establishment press has become the creature 
of government and big business, the editorial cartoon 


has willynilly tagged along - obliged either to toe 
conventional conservative or liberal editorial lines, or 
else to act as the "licensed jester" at the court of 
monopoly capitalism. The daily political graphic joke 
raises perhaps the momentary smile, but is really 
impotent because it is dropped into the mind of the 
reader like sugar into his morning coffee; he gives it 
less thought and time than his favorite comic strip, 
which is his true opiate and diversion from serious 
matters. 

It is advertising, not art which moulds opinion; 
advertising, not art forms our visual environment. In 
place of the satirical broadsheet, we have the funnies; 
instead of the great murals of the medieval, renaissance 
and baroque periods, we have highway billboards. 
The major humor magazines which once played a 
socially critical role, Punch and the New Yorker, are 
now given over almost entirely on the pictorial side 
to commercial advertising, which swamps the sorry 
remnants of wry, detached comment contained in the 
drawings. The latter are inferior to the advertisements 
in pictorial punch and, often enough, in visual and 
verbal wit as well. 

As a counter to the establishment press, and the 
insidious pressure of the consumerist ethic, the so- 
called underground press has emerged. It is here that 
the new poster is advertised. These cheaply produced, 
radically oriented periodica! "broadsheets" are inde¬ 
pendent of consumer-goods (although seldom of 
cultural) advertising, and exist to serve the Movement 
in the widest sense. In England Private Eye and in the 
U.S. the Realist (circulations at around 60,000 and 
100,000 respectively) have since the early Sixties 
filled the satirical vacuum left by Punch (now derisively 
referred to as Paunch) and the New Yorker. In France, 
the raucously embittered cartoonist Sine has made 
brave attempts to produce a really militant version of 
that doyen of satirical foolitical weeklies, the mild- 
mannered Canard EnchaTne (under the de Gaulle 
regime, the nine issues of Sine Massacre met with nine 
lawsuits, one per issue). 
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revival of pictorial satire 


The satirical cartoon now flourishes, to a degree, 
in the underground press and underground comic; but 
otherwise it is the poster which has seized the politico- 
graphic vanguard. The creation of this century as a 
servant of big business and militarism, the poster is 
now being turned against its former masters. The 
World War One recruiting poster, derisively reproduced 
and parodied (No. 46), has boomeranged. The 
contemporary political poster gives the public some 
of the psychological satisfactions of the old broad¬ 
sheet: it is large, aggressive, colorful, suitable for 
pinning on the wall; and being also (like the old 
broadsheet) relatively expensive for the non-rich its 
ownership confers that peculiarly personal identi¬ 
fication which cannot be gained from something 
acquired without forethought, sacrifice and effort. 
A cartoon comes automatically, for free, with the 
newspaper; a poster must be sought out and purchased 
for its own sake. 


The new poster has emerged concurrently with 
all the phenomena of the new youth and counter¬ 
culture: the underground press, rock music, satirical 
revue, pop art, psychedelic art and the underground 
comic. With its offbeat visual and verbal slogans, it is 
also related to the graffito, that ancient compulsion 
which is savored as yet another form of "alternate 
expression" for dissent. Once confined literally to 
the underground, it has now surfaced and become 
literally mobile. Satirical bumper-stickers offer a new 
vocabulary of epigrammatic abuse; the automobile, 
vehicle of consumerist oppression, has become a 
vehicle of dissent. 

There is a curious reciprocal relationship between 
the largest form of pictorial satire, the poster, and the 
smallest, the lapel-button. The popular wisdom and 
proverbs once encapsulated in nursery rhymes and 
ballads, in anonymous broadsheets and in Bruegel 
paintings, is now worn upon the person, like an 


amulet, or like a tattoo, identifying the new political 
tribe; or as a form of self-graffito. The famous catch 
phrases of the protest movement - Make Love Not 
War, Draft Beer Not Students, War is Good Business - 
Invest Your Sons (No. 59) — were formerly used to 
politicise subway advertisements, always an open field 
for the graffitist. The poster-artist, like the guerrilla, 
picks up the weapons forged by the oppressor — the 
slogans and gimmicks of commercial advertising and 
political electioneering — and turns them against him. 


The Poster of Protest was triggered by the sudden, 
unexpected and massive escalation of the war in 
Vietnam 1965-6. By 1968 enough anti-war posters 
had appeared to form an exhibition (mounted in Italy) 
containing about seventy items. 1 Two years later 
this number had more than doubled, but there are 
signs that the wave of the "commercial" poster of 
protest, with which we are concerned here, is beginning 
to break, or to move in a new direction: the non¬ 
commercial, utilitarian "action" poster, modelled on 
the famous French student affiches de mai. 2 These 
are true ephemera: strike posters, legal defense posters, 
basic information and propaganda posters, printed 
not on art-stock paper, but (often enough) on the 
reverse of rejected or pilfered IBM data sheets. They 
burgeoned recently over the Cambodian invasion in 
the summer of 1970, when University art departments 
and other faculty and students tried to relieve the 
anguish of their political impotence in a flurry of art 
and paper-work. (An exhibition of such "action" 
posters was held in the University Art Museum, 
Berkeley in June that year). It is not this type of 
poster which concerns us here (the collection of which 
often involves the counter-revolutionary temptation 
of detaching them illicitly from walls), but the pro¬ 
fessionally produced kind which is on sale to the 
public in poster stores. 

This is an appropriate moment to review five years 
of protest in poster form. The thematic structure 
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laid down in the Italian "preview" exhibition has 
been preserved, and is, I hope, self-explanatory: 
Symbols of War and Peace, the Flag, the Draft, the 
War in Vietnam, the Great Society, Faces of the 
President, Make Love not War, and Black Liberation. 
It is significant that the most substantial proportionate 
increases lie in the Great Society and Make Love Not 
War sections. If the anti-Vietnam war poster has 
proportionately declined, this is because the period 
of peaceful demonstrations, the educational phase of 
the anti-war movement ceded, after Johnsons apparent 
de-escalation and the initiation of the Paris peace- 
talks in early 1968, to a period of apathy and 
indecision followed by sporadic direct actions. There 
has been a corresponding shift from analysis of the 
war itself to a strike at its domestic roots — racism, 
militarism and imperialism at home. If 1967 marked 
a high point in Vietnam war protest, 1969 was the 
year of Black Panther persecution. The section on 
Black Liberation, added since the earlier exhibition, 
dates almost entirely from this year. 

The Make Love Not War section has also swollen 
substantially, reflecting the ever-quickening tempo of 
cultural "drop-out" from the competitive world of 
business (or "business as usual") into the realms of 


love, the dope-trip and psychedelia. Selection here 
has presented particular problems, chiefly because of 
the daunting quantitative factor: 'Peace' and 'Love 
Your Neighbor' posters exist literally in thousands, 
and outnumber 'Hate the Enemy' posters more than 
ten to one (a statistic which may be of some comfort 
to the nervous liberal). Simple affirmations of the 
desire to live in love and peace may have been political 
in the heyday of the love-in (1966-7); they can no 
longer be considered so in the stricter sense, and 
posters of this kind are included in the exhibition as a 
complement to the anti-war poster; like the latter, 
the love poster is wholly a product of an atmosphere 
of popular anti-war sentiment. It is only the mari¬ 
juana and certain sex posters, in their ridicule of 
current legislation and bourgeois puritanism, that are 
political in the stricter sense. The peace and love 
posters are often aesthetically outstanding, and add 
tenderness and pathos to the bitterness and black 
humor characteristic of the preceding groups. Lest 
we end on a note of false optimism, however, the 
exhibition closes on the nitty-gritty of domestic 
repression: a small selection of Black Liberation 
posters, 3 the political significance of which is I believe 
incalculable, for they and their like present the face 
of Black militance to the outside world. 
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ideologies and techniques 


It is possible to argue that all successful modern art 
movements are socially "revolutionary," and artists 
and writers who reveal the hidden truths "social sub¬ 
versives," Viewed in this light, good art must always 
appear as a form of social criticism, as a symptom of 
social disease, and be subject to government censorship 
and repression. 4 Such a view is easier to defend in 
regard to 20th century art, the social function of 
which has become as mobile as the society itself, than 
say, 17th century art which was chiefly court art. 
Rubens, for instance, was a painter revolutionary in 
style, but his very considerable activity as political 
intriguer and diplomat, and the overtly political 
content of much of his oeuvre (arguably fascistic in 
its glorification of violence) show him to have been a 
man deeply committed to the preservation of the past. 

Since 19th century Realism and Impressionism 
however, since Courbet and Pissarro, the artist has 
appeared more and more in the role of one radically 
opposed to the values of the dominant classes. Art 
Nouveau in particular, a "revolution" in design which 
has so profoundly influenced the contemporary poster, 
aspire to a society purified, regenerated, spiritualized. 
At the same time, the art movements of the new 
century accepted much from the formal rhythmic 
world of industry. Both the optical violence of Futur¬ 
ism and the optical confusions of Cubism have passed 
(via Op Art) into the contemporary poster. The in¬ 
ventor of Cubism, Picasso, created in 1937 in a grand 
synthesis of Cubist and Expressionist distortions, what 
must stand forever as the definitive anti-war image of 
its age: Guernica. Guernica is to fascist war what 
Callot was to 17th century war and Goya to Napo¬ 
leonic war. Guernica is now less a part of political 
history than of art history, but the political spirit of 
the composition lives on as it is excerpted (no. 85) 
or revived in a recent version by Picasso himself (no. 
84), in order to protest the Vietnam war. 

Dada and Surrealism are movements founded and 
promoted upon fairly clear-cut political-social ideo¬ 


logical premises. This is especially true of Dada, born 
in the outrage of the first World War. Dada seemed to 
desire the destruction of Art, and with its art, the 
whole aesthetic, the formal illusion, the very structure 
of bourgeois society. There are comparable anarchic, 
"anti-art" elements in our posters. The aggressive 
disruption by words or text of* pictorial values, the 
use of non-painterly media such as photocollage, the 
blurring, distortion and negation of nominally con¬ 
crete forms, the juxtaposition of contradictory levels 
of reality — all these image-destroying devices are 
liberally used in contemporary posters, both psyche¬ 
delic and political. 

The elevation of the graffito 5 (cf., no. 60) to the 
level of art is a neo-dadaist symptom. "Father" of 
Dada, Marcel Duchamp's famous Fountain (a real 
urinal "signed" R. Mutt by its maker, first exhibited 
abroad and then in New York in 1917) is revived in 
the form of a giant photograph of a urinal, "signed" 
not by the manufacturer but by the user — the graf- 
fitist. The Mona Lisa which Duchamp mustached, re¬ 
appears in a poster bearing a roach-clip in her graceful 
fingers. Duchamp's cryptic graffitist caption to the 
Mona Lisa, LH00Q, a word-image which conceals its 
satire and its obscenity until it is sonorized, is matched 
by the posterized slogan PHAQUE. 


The notion of expendable art was also formulated 
by the Dadaists. Our posters appear as eminently ex¬ 
pendable objects — cheap, intentionally ephemeral, 
created for the mass market. This is in a way even 
more true of the political than the non-political 
posters: the former, appealing to those interested in 
politics rather than art, may be assumed to have ful¬ 
filled their purpose once the political issue has passed 
away. In another sense, however, they possess ideo¬ 
logical permanence: the anti-Johnson poster no longer 
sells, but will be relevant as long as Johnsonism (that 
is, the system which produced Johnson) is still with 
us. The new posters have been recognized as "a 
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truly vernacular and democratic art . . . geared to 
obsolescence," 6 and "as short-lived as the hippie 
flower. The abandonment of the concept of perma¬ 
nence in art comes out more clearly in the new cult 
of the pseudo-poster [pseudo because not selling any¬ 
thing] than in any other field of artistic endeavour." 7 
And yet, the poster is patently more permanent (not 
least in the physical sense) than the medium it bids 
fair to supersede: the newspaper or magazine cartoon 
which is cast away once read. 

Dada brought about a new confrontation between 
the art object and the utilitarian, mass-produced, 
expendable objects with which we surround ourselves 
in everyday life. From this confrontation there has 
emerged one of the major art movements of the 
Sixties (with Kinetic and Op): Pop. Pop Art became 
firmly established around 1964, that is, very roughly 
the time that the poster boom started. 8 Pop elements 
have entered the Poster of Protest through artists with 
their feet in both camps; pop and poster art are both 
to be viewed against a background of pop music, dis¬ 
cotheque and all the more garish and vulgar manifes¬ 
tations of popular culture. If there are satirical ele¬ 
ments in Pop Art, the posters lay them bare. One 
motif in particular may be considered archetypal to 
both Pop Art and the political poster: the American 
flag. The present exhibition devotes a whole section 
of fourteen posters to travestied versions of this object 
alone. Its use before about 1964 is regarded as the 
hallmark of proto-pop (cf., fig. 32). 9 Taken in con¬ 
junction with other Pop staples such as the Campbell 
tomato soup can, the Coca-Cola bottle or the ham¬ 
burger, the flag appears as just another trivial com¬ 
mercial brand image, selling a product equally expend¬ 
able and irrelevant to individual human values. Andy 
Warhol's consumerist iconic myth of the Campbell 
Soup can has been punctured by a satirical poster (no. 
117). The Coca-Cola bottle was apotheosized by 
Robert Rauschenberg in Coca-Cola Plan (1958) and 
by H.C. Westermann in his White for Purity (Coca- 
Cola bottles on the arms of a crucifix). 10 An auth¬ 


entic old Coca-Cola advertisement is now posterized 
(no. 118) and becomes satirical through no inter¬ 
vention of the poster-maker but through a shift in 
American foreign policy. The hamburger has been 
rendered in giant size and soft materials by Claes 
Oldenburg, 11 and Robert Watts has transformed the 
hot dog into a machine-age, gastronomic idol of 
chrome-plated lead. 12 The caption of our poster no. 
119 drives the ideological nail into that coffin. The 
banana is another favorite of Pop Art which plays 
upon absurd advertisements such as those of the 
Chiquita company and the deliberately sexual English 
campaign to "unzip a banana." It is the posters 
which reveal the full depth of the political and cultural 
symbolism of this fruit (nos. 32, 80, 116), 13 and it is 
the posters which have seen the marijuana cigarette in 
pop enlargement as the pop symbol of the new 
culture (no. 187). 


To the artist who believes that the word-image 
LOVE, beautifully arranged and colored, actually 
conveys the forms and hues of love, the satirist replies 
SHIT (figs. 30 and 31). The imagery of love comes 
to us most directly via fashion and beauty advertise¬ 
ments and in publicity for consumer products (such 
as cars and tobacco) in which socio : sexual situations 
are easy to exploit. This kind of imagery has been a 
staple of Pop Art, chiefly in the form of collage. Thus 
Bernard Rancillac superimposes on a photograph of 
soldiers torturing Vietnamese villagers, a brassiere 
advertisement captioned Finally , Silhouette slender¬ 
ized down to the waist. Pop Art loves to conflate 
technology and sex in a way best exemplified in 
certain Pop Art influenced, collagist, animated film 
tracts, such as those of Chris Marker and Ward Kimball. 

The street art of today is monopolized by the 
advertisers and the designers of highway signs. Pop 
imagery of junkyard America comes in the form of 
compressed automobiles, sculptures made from auto¬ 
graveyard scrap, and paintings of highway signs, such 
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as Robert Indiana's Alabama Highway sign and 
Rauschenberg's Overdrive (1963), a collage of Stop, 
S-Shelter and contradictory One-Way signs (cf., no. 
120 ). 

The insignia of authority and officialdom, the 
rubber stamp and trademark vignette, have become 
pop objects in their own right. Robert Indiana has 
painted an incantation which seems to conjure up the 
very spirit of this collection (cf., nos. 70 and 72); 

USA USA USA ERR 

EAT DIE USA HUG. 

These are target words; pop images are target images. 
Targets for contempt and resentment, targets more¬ 
over which (in the posters) shoot back if they don't 
shoot first. Jasper Johns in the late fifties was paint¬ 
ing literal targets of various kinds. Op Art and the 
psychedelic, black-light manda/a posters have turned 
them into visual bedazzlement, and the political poster 
has elevated them to potent political symbols (nos. 18, 
46, 96). The faces of several European and American 
political leaders have been photographed onto a round 
piece of wood, marked off in concentric circles and 
thus set (metaphorically) before the gunsights or 
(literally) before the hand which throws the dart. 14 
The photographs do not always have to be shaped and 
mounted like dart boards to serve as such; in the 
offices of a right wing student group in the Indiana 
University Union building, I saw what according to 
Bobby Seale is also known in police stations: giant 
"pop" photographs used as targets: Karl Marx, General 
Giap, Senators Wayne Morse and Eugene McCarthy 
were all riddled with holes. After Senator Robert 
Kennedy was assassinated, dealers were encouraged to 
withdraw the political dart board from sale as a pos¬ 
sible incitement to violence. It would have been 
logical to replace the Uncle Sam (in no. 46) with a 
representation of his real-life equivalent, General Lewis 
Hershey; but then the darts in this instance are actually 
sold with the poster. Jasper Johns did not, as far as I 
know, provide such a facility, but the Dadaists did. In 


one Dada exhibition, an ax was provided so that you 
could smash the image, thus aiming a blow at Art — 
and Politics — itself. 

Pop Art has also enshrined comic strip art, both by 
making enlargements in comic strip style of single 
figures (Lichtenstein) and by recreating the subdivided 
narrative space through serialization (Warhol; cf., no. 
161). Our posters tend to use figures from the world 
of the comics and animated cartoon, not in order to 
exploit their peculiar pictorial structure but in order 
to destroy a political myth by means of a degrading 
association (nos. 47 and 109) or a hypocritical mor¬ 
ality by means of parody (no. 183). 

Pop and poster artists have made much use of 
repetition and the multiple, like expendability, cardinal 
concepts of the world of commerce. As a design 
reproduced a hundred or a thousand times over, the 
poster may be described as part of a huge, endless, 
serial image which is shared out piece by piece. It has 
movement, it partakes of time. In the present century, 
serialism has been introduced into the single image 
itself, in order to suggest spatial and formal contin¬ 
uity, in order to break down the self-sufficiency of 
the work of art and to infuse it with the dimension of 
time. The American advertiser in the later 19th 
century recognized the value of repetition: he "socked 
it to them" (cf., no. 114) by filling the newspaper 
columns with small boxed advertisements containing 
simple slogans printed in interminable vertical rows. 
He also aligned identical posters on the wall according 
to the space available. It is not surprising then to find 
early posters incorporating serialism and repetition 
into the image itself. Even before Duchamp repre¬ 
sented within a single space the similar but successive 
actions of a nude climbing a staircase (1917), Art 
Nouveau designers such as Beardsley and Will Bradley 
were moving towards such devices. 15 In 1898 Henri 
Van de Velde designed his famous advertisement for 
Tropon health food, where formal repetition suggests 
the i beneficiality* of repeated use, and the graceful. 
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powerful lines evoke the regular, healthy heartbeat 
which the potion will induce (fig. 22). This exploits 
a principle of ocular physiology which is to underlie 
so much psychedelic art; and repetition is of the 
essence of successful political propaganda. Another 
forerunner, which deserves to become better known, 
is the F. C. Herrick poster for the London Under¬ 
ground (fig. 24). This is not only visually psyche¬ 
delic but also cool-erotic: waves of inner voices sur¬ 
round the head of a girl who brings her finger myste¬ 
riously to her lips, bidding silence and promising love. 
The commercial purpose of this poster is, moreover, 
almost entirely concealed, for the only mark of the 
Underground Railway is the "UD" on a small brooch 
over the ear. 


The reversible design, like the serial image, can 
supply factors of time and continuity. Reversibility 
and symmetry have always been characteristic of the 
magical diagram and found a role in some of the 
earliest cartoons, which were conceived as a form of 
black rrtagic, as underground cartoon and poster still 
are. Lutheran medallists made coins which showed 
the Pope or a cardinal from one angle and which, when 
turned through 180 degrees, revealed the devil him¬ 
self. A similar principle of reversibility is used to 
equate political parties (nos. 29 and 154) or racial 
power blocks (no. 131). The latter, incidentally, is 
reminiscent of a cartoon-style poster by Raymond 
Savignacfor Astral paint, 16 in which figures in the act 
of mutually painting each other in identical but op¬ 
posite positions appear to be creating each other (this 
trick has now become identified with the Paul Klee 
of the cartoon, Saul Steinberg). Where commerce 
stresses the creative role of the product (paint), the 
political dissenter warns against the destructive poten¬ 
tial of his "product" (political power). (In this 
instance it is possible that aesthetic pleasures of a 
visual trick — equating black and white — have taken 
precedence over the ideology which is not consonant 
with the artist's known political viewpoint.) 


A word must be said about the influence of Oriental 
art on the contemporary poster. Oriental art plays no 
visible role in the Pop movement. It was however 
decisive in the development of art during the later 
19th century, culminating in Art Nouveau. Many 
poster artists, especially the redoubtable Peter Max, 
have received a new, direct wave of inspiration, quite 
apart from that deriving from "neo-Art Nouveau," 
from Oriental formal patterns and Oriental philosophy. 
In a bizarre fusion of East and West, the Maharishi 
masquerades (in real life) as an American businessman; 
Uncle Sam and LBJ (in our posters nos. 45 and 
167), masquerade as Guru and Buddha, The fan¬ 
tastic visual evocation in the psychedelic posters of 
astrological ritual and the occult sciences seem to 
say: better be guided by "irrational" stars than 
"rational" politicians. 

And Yab Yum (no. 201) consummates the ineffable 
Hindu marriage between Art, Philosophy and Love. 


PHOTOMONTAGE 

It is not hard to determine why the technique of 
photomontage should have enjoyed such success in 
recent years. A photograph represents an a priori , low 
level reality which, when fantastically reassembled, 
can expose the higher reality, the inner truth. It is 
thus perfectly poised between concretion and illusion, 
between the objective truth and the satirical fancy, 
between life and art. 

Together with the pop element, the use of photo¬ 
graphy does most to separate our posters, stylistically, 
from earlier forms of pictorial satire. Photographs 
were very rarely used in posters before the twenties, 
and it was only when the later Cubists began to in¬ 
corporate bits of photographs, along with other scraps 
of printed paper, into their collages that the possi¬ 
bilities of the medium became apparent to the com¬ 
mercial poster-makers. The artist who is credited 
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with the invention of photomontage — that is, images 
using only photographs, and preserving the general 
appearance of a single photograph — is also one of the 
great satirists of the era: Johnny Heartfield. Appear¬ 
ing at this moment in time his work suggests that 
photomontage was, like caricature, one of those 
stylistic innovations created specifically for purposes 
of satire, and only later to be fully exploited by non¬ 
political art. He was born in 1891 as Helmut Herzfeld 
and died very recently (April 1968) in East Berlin, an 
artist completely ignored by western critics. 17 The 
retrospectives held in the summer of that year at the 
Camden Arts Centre, London, which was the first 
exhibition of his work since 1939, and in October 
1969 at the London Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
may prelude a revaluation of his artistic achievement. 

His contribution to the art of the political poster, 
as represented here, is primordial, if indirect. Ac¬ 
cording to George Grosz, he and Heartfield ^dis¬ 
covered" photomontage "one May morning in 1916 
at 5 o'clock;" and although he earned his bread 
chiefly as a magazine illustrator and designer of book 
covers, his heart remained always in satirical photo¬ 
montages. Like the satirical drawings of his friend 
Grosz, they seem to have appeared chiefly in books, 
and it is not clear to what extent the best also appeared 
in poster form. Some of them certainly went on 
public view, in their original large format, in the 
window of Malik Verlag, the left wing publishing 
house he helped to found in 1924. Heartfield was 
fond of translating rhetorical metaphors literally, in a 
way which, if painted, could only have appeared trite. 
He illustrated a passage from a speech by Goering: 
"Iron has always made a country strong, butter and 
lard have only made people fat," with a family 
"photographed" at table, greedily consuming bits of 
ironware. He designed a tru eB/ut und Eisen swastika, 
by means of four axes tied together, dripping blood. 
He showed Goering standing by the burning Reichstag, 
chopper in hand, to suggest that he started the famous 
fire which the Nazis blamed on the Communists. Per¬ 


haps his most prophetic photomontage, executed in 
1938 in London, whither he had fled, shows China as 
a half-naked, peasant Gulliver beset by a horde of 
Lilliputian foreign soldiers (fig. 15). China is also 
awakening to the uses of the poster as an instrument 
of foreign policy (fig. 26)! 8 

Satirical photomontage can take another form — 
the slight retouching which turns a straight portrait 
into mockery. Personality Posters sells a giant photo¬ 
graph of Nasser wearing the black eye patch which 
distinguishes the face of his enemy. General Moshe 
Dayan. Certain satirical magazines have taken to 
photomontage which enables them to show statesmen, 
caught as it were by a hidden camera, in all sorts of 
suspect and humiliating situations (cf., no. 153); only 
a slight retouching or the addition of a speech balloon 
may be needed to release the satirical barb. Private 
Eye , which has always used "doctored" and straight 
press photographs on its cover, reproduced the well- 
known shot of President Johnson recuperating after 
an abdominal operation and lifting his shirt to show 
the scar to reporters, with these words issuing from 
his mouth: "That's the last time I invite Bertrand 
Russell to lunch." 19 

The satirical poster, then, is indebted at every point 
to the formal discoveries of contemporary art — 
certainly as much as it is to the tradition of the car¬ 
toon. One may ask, why has contemporary art, with 
such varied and flexible means at its disposal, failed 
to establish "protest" as a viable genre? There is of 
course much talk of artists "confronting" society. 
Too often, the confrontation is formalistic, that is to 
say, the art seems to challenge only the forms with 
which we live / but not the ideas. It is hard for an 
American artist to make his anger tell. His fury is 
dismissed as a tantrum, or clowning; his outrage is the 
caprice of children who are permitted anything, as 
long as the parents remain in ultimate control. As 
Michel Ragon has pointed out, "contrary to orthodox 
communism, capitalism does not take art seriously; 
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it lets artists do as they like . . . The May Revolution's 
graffiti and slogans have been processed like any 
gadget. Even the art of revolutionary propaganda can 
become, in less than a month, the art of pleasing 
ornamentation" (Art and Confrontation, pp. 32-33). 
Such a remark should make one think twice about 
publishing booksand mounting exhibitions of political 
posters, if one takes the politics of these posters 
seriously. But if we compare the kind of statements 
being made by the Poster of Protest with that, for 
instance, to be found in the illustrations to the book 


from which I draw Ragon's words, we must ask: are 
these both protest art? We are surely dealing with 
two quite distinct phenomena: the painter's "con¬ 
frontation" is really an individual withdrawal, a self- 
condemnation, an unmasking of the vacuous social 
existence the artist shares and cannot escape; whereas 
the poster-maker asserts social commitment and com¬ 
munal effort, condemning those social forces out¬ 
side himself which threaten the existence he seeks for 
mankind at large. It is the latter, I believe, who brings 
us nearer to realistic appraisal of human needs today. 
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the poster scene: stores 


In 1968 the poster craze was described as "half 
way between a passing fashion and a form of mass 
hysteria." 20 Sales were then stated to have reached 
a million a month; and they may have more than 
doubled since. In 1966 there were very few places 
where one could buy posters, political or psychedelic 
— two or three stores, at the most, in any major city. 
By now, specialist stores, large and small, have sprung 
up everywhere. At first it was only the radical book¬ 
store, the print dealer with the left wing sympathies, 
and, on a smaller scale, the "Head Shops" (selling 
"psychedelic" paraphernalia) which carried posters. 
Today they are sold in most of the larger bookstores 
in city centers and on college campuses, in discount 
and import stores and even in some bourgeois gift 
shops and dress stores. They have become a means 
of decorating the small avant-garde boutique and 
restaurant which cannot afford the services of a 
professional designer. Certain types of posters, such 
as the giant pop photograph, have hit the very base of 
the popular market, being available (gratis) at gas 
stations and hanging amidst all the other popular icons 
in the stands of the bouquinistes along the banks of 
the Seine. 

The poster craze has spread to Europe. In Paris, 
the Comptoir de I'Affiche in the Rue Princesse 
specializes in the American and European poster, 
particularly the ideological kind. The poet, Raphael 
Feigelson runs L'Armoire du grand'mere (sic) in the 
Rue Mouffetard under the slogan "Posters de tous les 
pays: Affichez-vous!" In London there are notably 
Hangup and Posters by Post at 43 Camden Passage, 
besides several stores in New Oxford Street and the 
Charing Cross Road. In Amsterdam, Verkerke Repro¬ 
duces sells domestic, American and Scandinavian 
posters (our no. 145, a Swedish publication, was 
bought there). They are perhaps the largest publishers- 
distributors of posters in Europe, and their lavish 
catalogue contains many political designs. 21 

Most of the posters in this exhibition were procured 


in relatively large emporia of apparently fixed abode 
and sound commercial basis. The Free Press and Papa 
Bach paperback bookstores in Los Angeles, Ben Fried¬ 
man's in San Francisco, and the Postermat and the 
Print Mint on Telegraph in Berkeley have specialized 
in posters from the very beginning of the boom. The 
very striking Hippocampus on Sunset in Los Angeles, 
flourishing up to 1968, has now ceded the poster 
market to the Psychedelic Conspiracy nearby. At about 
the same time, the justly named Infinite Poster in 
New York went out of the business which is now 
handled by other stores in the area (on and around 
McDougal Street and in Greenwich Village), such as 
the Night Owl, which claims to be the biggest in New 
York, and Xanadu, Land of the 1,000 Posters. The 
principal poster store in Chicago is Insanity (1608 
North Wells). In Cambridge, True (40 Brattle Street) 
has a comprehensive selection, which includes a num¬ 
ber of East European film posters. In the principal 
Boston store, Miles, on Winter Street, I was told that 
they sold about 2,000 posters a week from a stock of 
about 1,200 different items which were obtained from 
about 30 different distributors. 

Each of these establishments exhibits an ever- 
changing array of hundreds of posters, entirely cover¬ 
ing the walls and sometimes also placed flat upon or 
hanging vertically from the ceiling. A store in the 
Haight-Ashbury district of San Francisco even has 
them collaged on the floor. Posters are suspended, 
like clothes in a dress store, in serried rows from wall 
racks, and they are fixed onto screens which turn on a 
central axis like the pages of some enormous medieval 
picture book: the eye is swung around as on a carousel. 
The old portfolio, from which the dealers in old 
master reproductions still sell their wares, is out of 
favor because the posters tend to be very large and to 
be printed on very thin paper, and because it is 
essential that all of them be visible at all times. The 
prospective purchaser does not enter the store with 
the fixed intention of buying a print to fill up the 
empty space on a wall; he comes in just to look 
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around, marvel and laugh, and maybe buy the latest 
poster of the kind he happens to prefer. It is not by 
accident that the poster store tends to offer a total 
visual environment composed of entirely one com¬ 
modity. 22 This may be unique in the world of 
commerce although there are comparable degrees of 
crowding in some of the smaller avant-garde dress 
boutiques. Many stores have created one environment 
within the other, i.e., the small walled-off "black-lite" 
sections, painted black and papered with posters in 
phosphorescent colors which glow under the strobe 
lights. (There are private homes fixed in this way as 
well.) 

One store, Ben Friedman's in San Francisco (re¬ 
cently closed) deserves special mention because it 
retained something of the air of the old market place 
where political broadsheets used to be sold. Shabby 
looking walls were peeling with remnants of old 
posters. But the owner knew all his 5,000 items in 
stock, which one did not call for by the numbering 
system adopted in the larger "progressive" stores but 
by a rough description or title. Friedman had an 
absent-minded manner which was both off-hand and 
friendly, and notices by the cash register testily warn¬ 
ed "No checks dammit" and "the Customer Is Always 
Wrong." 


Publishers and Themes: From Rock to Politics 

The poster boom was triggered by the "rock" 
poster. In order to promote the new life-and-sound 
of post-beat San Francisco in the late fifties and early 
sixties a new sort of poster was developed. The 
major promoters of the new music, the Fillmore and 
Avalon auditoria, used to place these posters in shop 
windows all over the Bay area. Rather small, but 
jazzy in design and color, they were distributed to 
the audience gratis. Some people came to the rock 
concerts as much for the posters, which they began to 
collect systematically, as for the music. These posters 


had to be eye-catching and had to be more than just 
informational because their proto-psychedelic typ¬ 
ography tended towards illegibility. Instead of merely 
saying where and who and when, the posters tried to 
give a visual equivalent of the sound. The very name 
of the pop group melted into color and noise. Medium 
and message coalesced. 23 

Well over a hundred of these posters figure in the 
catalogue of San Francisco Posters Company. The 
producers are Family Dog (the Dance Concert pro¬ 
moters) and Berkeley Bonaparte (now controlled by 
Ben Friedman Enterprises), whose artists have also 
come up with a few outstanding political designs 
(e.g., no. 28). 

The existence of several dealer catalogues now 
makes it possible to survey the subject matter as it has 
developed since the rock poster. First we should note 
that the travel poster and the old master reproduction 
have been superseded. 24 The student, who in the 
fifties decorated his wall with a bullfight poster or a 
print after Rembrandt, is now putting up psychedelic 
and political posters, leaving the bullfighter to Mexi¬ 
can restaurants and Rembrandt to his grandmother's 
sitting room. 

The broadest popular range of posters is perhaps 
that offered by Poster Prints, whose head office is in 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. Their lush catalogue 
contains the following groups: Collector Series, an art- 
cum-psychedelic mixed bag which includes some 
satirical posters: Famous Faces (actors old and new); 
Sports (baseball and football Slavs)] Black light (a mix¬ 
ed bag of designs in phosphorescent colors); Zodiac 
(astrological series, more or less psychedelic); Walt 
Disney , Travel (poorly represented); Fine Art Photo¬ 
graphs] and Visual Wall Things, which includes pop 
group posters in various styles. Marboro Posters, a 
distributor who runs full page and double page ad¬ 
vertisements in such quality, radical monthlies as 
Evergreen Review and Ramparts, breaks down in one 
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sample advertisements from a total of a little over a 
hundred, as follows: poster classics — 24; posters for 
art exhibitions and reproductions of modern art — 13; 
erotic — 9; psychedelic-abstract — 21; peace and 
love — 9; political and ideological — 19; and miscel¬ 
laneous — 14. A recent visit to Marboro's New York 
warehouse revealed that they handle perhaps three 
times as many posters as they advertise at any one 
time; I was however unable to discover the annual 
turnover ("a trade secret"). One is left with the im¬ 
pression that the bulk of poster sales may be shifting 
from the individual poster store to the large mail¬ 
order house. 

Personality Posters, who own the Postermat retail 
stores in Berkeley and New York and who distribute 
literally all over the world, concentrate on giant photo¬ 
graphs of cultural and political personalities. At first, 
the selection seemed to reflect the socialist leanings of 
the founder, Martin Geissler, or else the fact that the 
left wing market was the only one open to the poster- 
maker. More recently, however, photographs of 
J. Edgar Hoover, Bob Hope, John Wayne and the 
Pope (which are not only considered "camp" but are 
also bought, it would seem, in good faith) have joined 
those of Marx, Mao, Ho and Che, who also sell 
tremendously well in Europe. Portraits of Soviet 
leaders from Stalin onwards are conspicuous by their 
absence, Brezhnev and Kosygin being apparently as 
uninteresting to the U.S. public as the big U.S. 
corporation presidents. The cultural range is very 
wide, from the classic movie comics such as Chaplin 
and W.C. Fields to modern idols such as Jane Fonda 
and Paul Newman. In the field of music and song, 
there is no such nostalgia for the past; and some 
favorite contemporary personalities are available in 
many different versions (there must have been as many 
as two dozen of Jimi Hendrix at the time of his death). 
Although not in itself political, the pop poster can be 
made to comment satirically, by juxtaposition: thus 
some stores place photographs of Brigitte Bardot or 
Marlon Brando astride a motorcycle next to LBJ on 


his "Harley Bird" (no. 141). Personality Posters also 
publish a variety of other subjects, some humorous 
and political (old World War One posters, for instance), 
some ideological-surrealist, some abstract-psychedelic, 
"classic" and art-exhibition posters, and a well-known 
erotic series (Marie). They also buy up the rights on a 
few particularly exciting commercial advertisements, 
such as those for Capezio footwear, Ron Rico Rum, 
and for Levy's Bread (the latter noteworthy for their 
humorous racial slogan: "You don't have to be Jewish 
to enjoy Levy's Rye"). 

The Berkeley Print Mint, founded in 1965, is 
retailer, wholesaler, distributor and publisher in one. 
Apart from distributing the Berkeley Bonaparte and 
Family Dog productions, it is responsible for a large 
number of political posters. Special lines include 
reproductions of the graphics of M.C. Escher, a Dutch 
artist whose calculated ambiguities of space and per¬ 
spective constitute one of the decisive formative 
influences on psychedelic art; Sirkia fluorescent 
mandalas, which seek to unite Oriental philosophy 
with western technology; 50c "solo" posters which 
reproduce or parody 19th century temperance or 
beauty advertisements (cf., nos. 195 ff.); the erotic 
posters of Wingate Paine, and the "Poster Mosters," 
among which we find our no. 187, with "Painted 
Lady" Wanda Embry, the longest poster known. The 
Print Mint has also led the marketing of above-the- 
counter, neo-surrealist, pornographic comic books, 
notably those of Ron Crumb and Zap Comix. 

Of all the major publisher/distributors, the "mix" 
of Pandora Productions leans most heavily to the poli¬ 
tical side. Only half of their posters lie in the pop- 
idol and psychedelic categories; the rest, which come 
for the most part in a series aptly titled Gross National 
Product, are ideological, satirical and political. At¬ 
tempts have been made, with limited success, to sell 
the GNP posters through local student representatives 
recruited from the readership of the radical weeklies. 
The sumptuous GNP poster-kit contains all the ma- 
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terials necessary to setting up a mini-dealership and, 
printed as it is in computer typography, transmits the 
illusion that one is part of an international network of 
subversives working on the scale of IBM. 

Artists 

The above review of some of the major distributors 
leaves out of account several factors. Less than a 
third of our posters give the names of both publisher 
and artist, less than a quarter give the name of the 
publisher only, about a fifth give the name of the 
artist alone (presumably the artist is here acting as his 
own publisher) and about a quarter are completely 
anonymous (including some of the most striking, 
artistically). Out of the roughly one hundred posters 
identifying the artist, there are nearly eighty different 
names. All but eleven of these artists are represented 
with only one work each (of these eleven, six have 
two works each, three have three each, one has eight 
and one nine). Over seventy different publishers are 
represented, only eight of whom are responsible for 
more than one or two posters; five permanently estab¬ 
lished, specialist poster-publishing houses account for 
less than a fifth of the total output. Some of the 
others, many of which must be ad hoc or one-shot 
ventures, assume names suggesting that they do not 
intend to be taken seriously (Dirty Linen Corp., 
Bummer Ltd., Scream Signs, Seventh Street Gang, 
Top Sin Enterprises). The comic style of these names 
is in keeping with an old satirical tradition, as is the 
obviously fake publication line which was usually 
designed to heighten the satire and/or conceal real 
identities from censorship (cf., no. 68). The political 
poster, then, is the work of a very high percentage of 
non-specialist artists and publishers. 

Despite the ubiquitous ©, there is little respect for 
copyright law; neither artists nor publishers expect 
protection. There are many individuals going around 
the poster stores, like the street hawker of old, with a 
bundle of posters under arm; if the store manager 


likes the design, or thinks it will sell, he will buy 
copies at, 50 per cent, and may never see or be able to 
contact the artist-salesman again. Many of the best 
political posters have gone very quickly out of print; 
a few, on the other hand, seem to be establishing 
themselves as classics ( nos. 67 and 130). 

If the artist is to be our guideline, we are even less 
likely to determine the motivation and character of 
the poster phenomenon as a whole — unless it is to 
conclude that we are dealing with a propaganda cam¬ 
paign conducted by a scattered band of guerrillas and 
one-shot snipers, each working on his own, account¬ 
able to nobody, controlled by nobody, and sustained 
not by any strategic plan but by the political inspira¬ 
tion of the moment. Like the protest movement 
itself, the political poster is a spontaneous, fragmented 
and individualistic phenomenon. Some posters clearly 
have no commercial intentions at all but are designed 
as fund raisers, or are put on the market only after 
their call to action (Resist Induction, Join the March, 
etc.) has been heard. At the same time, one could 
argue that a number of poster-artists and commercial 
illustrators (I am assuming that most political poster 
designers, like the pop artists, have a commercial 
background) have decided they might as well cash in 
on the poster craze and current political guilt feelings. 
This is possible, but I am more inclined to the view 
that all do nurture serious political convictions but 
have simply been unable to find a satisfying formula 
to express them. Wes Wilson is a case in point: a very 
prolific and successful rock-poster artist, he made his 
debut with his one and only political design, a very 
strong and damning one executed at an early stage in 
the movement (no. 28). On the other hand, at least 
one consortium of politically committed artists has 
been formed, under the name Group Commentary , 
with the expressed intention of producing socially 
relevant prints which are both cheap ($1.50) and 
good art (nos. 17-21). 25 There can be little doubt 
that many artists consciously avoid direct political 
comment, preferring to make psychedelic love rather 
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than graphic war. The most outstanding example in 
this category is the first millionaire of the poster 
movement: Peter Max, at 29 years (ominously) dubbed 
the "Walt Disney of the next generation." 26 His 
designs sell not only innumerable posters, but also 
(like Disney) clocks and crockery, food and furnish¬ 
ings. He has, moreover, a contract with Metro Transit 
Advertising, which owns the advertising franchise on 
buses and street cars in New York, San Francisco and 
other cities. The idea is symptomatic of the role 
modern commerce has found for art: whatever spaces 
cannot be filled with commercial advertising may be 
occupied by non-commercial designs, food recipes, 
public service exhortations, etc. 27 Peter Max is 
completely apolitical, enamored of Big Business, and 
only becomes satirical by juxtaposition, by environ¬ 
mental accident, as it were: I recently saw in a San 
Francisco bus one of his psychedelic designs incorpor¬ 
ating the words LOVE LOVE LOVE, placed directly 
next to a United Services Organization appeal, show¬ 
ing a desperate, battle-grimed marine clutching his 
rifle. 


The artist numerically best represented here, with 
nine posters, is also internationally the best known: 
Tomi Ungerer. This young German born artist, now 
settled in New York, is presently busy as a writer and 
illustrator of children's books. He first achieved fame 
after the publication of a book of cartoons called The 
Underground Sketchbook of Tomi Ungerer (1964). 
This provides the key to the understanding of his 
posters, which express a similar philosophy of the 
human body and which are drawn in the same kind of 
line — a line of deceptive artlessness and sublime 
clumsiness, synthesized, maybe, out of Andre Frangois, 
Ronald Searle and Saul Steinberg. The latter three, 
great cartoonists as they undoubtedly are, seldom rise 
above a whimsy which pales before the sheer desper¬ 
ation of Ungerer. Let us quote from the Preface by 
Jonathan Miller (the ring leader, incidentally, of 
Beyond The Fringe), bearing in mind our no. 73: 


"Ungerer's is a world in which the distinctions be¬ 
tween men and the machines they have invented 
vanish in a chaos of mutual imitation and fierce 
competition. . . (his art) is a derivative of sixty years 
of modern mechanized warfare. . . (and conveys) a 
savage satirical humanism which goes back to Grosz 
and Goya. . .Ungerer has added to Goya's imagination 
in the ineffable and perhaps ultimate horror of mech¬ 
anized, motiveless violence. . . he is the chronicler of 
automated inhumanity." These words, as well as the 
social satires they interpret, are a prophecy of the 
supremely mechanized Vietnam hell. Ungerer is a man 
concerned with physicality, with the integrity of the 
human body and the environment which we so lightly 
destroy. (He also recognizes that for the political 
activist this attitude can be a disadvantage: "While 
all the others were going around organizing marches 
and mass meetings," he told me, "I just wanted to 
clean up the trash in Central Park.") 

The cartoons of Ron Cobb, who for several 
years now has been staff cartoonist on the Los 
Angeles Free Press , have become internationally 
known through international plagiary. Free borrowing 
is practised on the national scale as well, but since the 
journals concerned — largely the members of the 
"Underground Press Syndicate," which was founded 
in order to encourage free exchange of materials — are 
all poor and dedicated to the Cause, this is considered 
all to the good. (The seventy or eighty college journals 
which reprint his work, pay for it.) Cobb original 
posters are all too few (no. 130) but a set of twenty- 
one of his cartoons is available in an "art poster" 
limited edition of 100 signed lithographs. At $100 
the set, the prints work out at about $5.00 each — 
that is, more than twice as much as a black and white 
poster but considerably less than an original signed 
"art-lithograph" by a reputable artist. Cobb and his 
publisher are thus trying to break into a new market, 
which they challenge in the following terms: "Have 
you been accused of being UNAMERICAN? Redeem 
yourself, spend money like the Establishment. . .Act 
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now before they do! Rush your money (plus a signed 
loyalty oath. . ." 

Cobb's artistic and political education is approp¬ 
riate to the role accorded him as king of the under¬ 
ground cartoon: he has worked in the Disney studios, 
drawn covers for horror and science fiction magazines 
and served in Vietnam. He is a cartoonist concerned 
not with the momentary issue but rather with the 
depravity and self-destructiveness of man in general. 
He tends to disavow the label "cartoonist" with its 
humorous associations and prefers to be regarded as 
an artist out to expose the contradictions within the 
system. For Cobb, it is less a matter of right and 
wrong than of the rigid application of any system 
leading to social conflict. 28 Given the scientific pre¬ 
cision of his line (as also of his ideas) he might be 
termed a kind of satirical social scientist. 

Like Cobb, Dick Guindon is a professional cartoon¬ 
ist, at the present time staff illustrator on the Minnea¬ 
polis Star. His best satirical work appears in the 
Realist. Long before ecology became a respec¬ 
table political issue this journal carried phantasmagoric 
Guindon centerspreads on pollution and bugging which 
ought, as a public service, to be posterized and hung in 
the office of every legislator in the land. Like Cobb, 
Guindon has recently sought an outlet in posters 
because they offer a more permanent product to sell 
and stay so much longer before the public eye than 
the magazine cartoon. 29 (The question is viewed 
partly from an economic and partly from the artistic 
standpoint.) Cobb offers a solid grasp of reality and 
the social stereotypes of the age even while harboring 
visions of the nuclear holocaust; but the art of Guin¬ 
don is constantly tipped towards the fantastic and 
demonic. He explains this as follows: "It's because I 
can't find the enemy. No one is in control of this 
shit-house we live in. Pollution, Population, Famine, 
Nuclear War, Hate, Murder, Insanity — no one, least 
of all a President, can make any meaningful changes. 
He doesn't have the power. No one man does. There's 


no good or evil, everyone's guilty and no one is guilty. 
Maybe Johnson came from a broken home, perhaps 
his father was mean to him. . ." 30 

His poster no. 184 conveys the confusion inherent 
in this notion of the satirist being unable to find the 
enemy. There are just too many enemies, some with¬ 
in us, some without us, some not unattractive. When 
the enemy becomes all too obvious, all too tangible 
and visible, he is rendered in surrealist distortions 
which raise him above and beyond his concrete social 
role (as a cop, for instance — no. 101) to an altogether 
higher realm - that of the grotesque. 


The Student Public and Revolutionary "Style" 

The innocent photograph of a pop idol hanging 
cheek by jowl with revolutionary propaganda has been 
a means of exposing the apolitical public to a mani¬ 
festation of radical dissent which it would receive 
otherwise secondhand and diluted. As one man¬ 
ager of a poster store put it: "A teenage girl comes in 
accompanied by her mother to buy herself a Paul 
Newman poster. While daughter is choosing, momma 
looks around. I see her brow darken, her jaw contract, 
until she motions to her daughter to get the hell out 
of here." 


The poster store as such thrives in any large city, 
but the only retailers to carry a wide selection of 
political posters are to be found near the big college 
campuses. The public which buys the political poster 
is composed largely of students, radical junior faculty 
and that large amorphous and notorious class known 
as "non-students" and "street-people." The term 
"student" covers a few million young people aged 
anywhere between fifteen and thirty who are enrolled 
in high schools, junior colleges, universities and gradu¬ 
ate schools throughout the land. "Non-student" 
covers those who for ideological reasons are unable to 
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submit to what they see as the soul-destroying proc¬ 
esses of American education: the academic pap, the 
trivial discipline, the bourgeois conformism of it all. 

I do not of course include those poor Whites and 
Blacks for whom Dirty Linen is a reality, not the off-* 
beat name of a publisher. The plight of the student in 
the mass education factory has been anatomized to 
the point where the freshest metaphor sounds like a 
cliche. There is one cliche-slogan par excellence 
which is available in the form of stickers and mini¬ 
posters (sold even in campus bookstores) saying: I AM 
A STUDENT - DO NOT FOLD SPINDLE OR 
MUTILATE. A pencil mark on the IBM grade card 
decides the student's fate and provides the closest 
contact he is likely to achieve with his professor. It 
was from an academic speech and famous university 
campus, not from some utterance of the freak Right, 
that students heard the human and material destruc¬ 
tion of Vietnam defended by a professor of economics 
as the respective solutions to two basic Southeast 
Asian problems: overpopulation and under-industrial¬ 
ization (the professor appealed to the example of 
Germany — flattened during the war, and rebuilt on a 
"clean" industrial base to become the most thriving 
economy in Europe. The U.S. would thus destroy 
Vietnam in order to rebuild it in its own image.) 31 

Debate on university reform tends to degenerate 
into discussions of style. In their sterile buildings, 
their fawning public relations and the "polite" forms 
they would permit to student demonstrations, college 
trustees are eminently style-conscious. Dissenting 
students, too, study the styles which provoke the 
authorities most and which best dramatize a situation. 
Even the mass marches have "style" to the extent that 
they can be viewed as equivalents of the medieval 
pageantry, in which the people were enabled to feel 
part of the religious mysteries they enacted. A sit-in, 
a picket-line, a peace-march is experienced by the 
participants as a religious event through which fraternal 
bonds and the erotic intensity of revolutionary senti¬ 
ment may be strengthened. 


The comparison between the visual, television and 
movie culture of today and the pre-Gutenberg, semi¬ 
literate culture of the Middle Ages is a commonplace 
of the communications pundits. Dissent today search¬ 
es for physically and visually satisfying "theatrical" 
modes of expression. But no one wants to pepper an 
inhabited induction building with rifle fire or shoot a 
cop in the back — that is the "style" of the enemy. 
Instead, blood or feces are poured onto draft records 
to simulate a "happening" of the ultimate symbolic 
physicality. 32 This is satire in action, in the spirit of 
Luther who showed the devil beshitting the paper¬ 
work of Papal oppression (Letters of Indulgence). 
The political poster attempts to attain a level of 
symbolic physicality denied to the newspaper cartoon, 
both in its imagery (use of photomontage and pop 
art) and in the way it is merchandized and displayed 
on the wall (as an art object rather than just a piece 
of paper). 


The American student Left has become conscious 
of an aesthetic quality to revolutionary activity such 
as traditional Marxism could hardly have conceived 
but which is applauded by a modern Marxist of the 
older generation: "Flower Power, the language of the 
hippies, that of soul culture, the use of four letter 
words mark. . .a new sensibility which breaks with the 
culture of the market." 33 The mass media have long 
been preoccupied with the rhetorical style of poli¬ 
ticians, which the radicals now view as nothing less 
than self-parody. Professional satirists are prone to 
complain that the trade is becoming harder and harder 
to ply, because reality is in the habit of satirizing 
itself. The politician condemns himself with his own 
words, and as Paul Krassner has said, "reality and 
satire seem to have checked into a sleazy hotel to¬ 
gether." 

"It became necessary to destroy the town (Ben Tre) 
in order to save it" said a U.S. Major in Vietnam in a 
now famous phrase. If this be the "reality" of military 
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policy, small wonder the peace movement also turns 
to self-parody or at least to self-celebration in forms 
which can appear grotesquely inappropriate to the 
power of the enemy and the seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem. The frivolity, the gaiety, the informal grace and 
detachment of the Yippies has rubbed off on the 
posters in a way which marks what I believe to be a 
totally new departure in the history of pictorial satire. 
Many of the posters are not Art or Literature or 
even Propaganda, but what has been termed Sur¬ 
vival Expression, in which the means are determined 
not only by the goals but also by the aesthetic 


pleasure of action. They represent a new kind of 
Art of Revolution — one desperately gay, closer to 
the Yippie ethic than to any conventional art form. 
Contemporary observers of 19th century uprisings 
were not insensible to the gaiety of revolutionary 
actions and to the "game" element in the cartoons 
and posters which accompanied them. Any academic 
observer today finds it hard to stifle the suspicion that 
the poster-artists (like the students) are playing at 
revolution, and a comparison with the deadly serious 
French and Black Panther posters serves only to give 
weight to this suspicion. 
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footnotes 


1. The exhibition toured various towns in Italy, 
under the sponsorship of Edizioni La Pietra, 
also the publishers of the catalogue: L'Era di 
Johnson, a cura di David Kunzle, To Enzo 
Nizza of La Pietra, I express my gratitude for 
his encouragement of the project. The aug¬ 
mented exhibition now showing at the New 
School Art Center was first mounted at the 
Galleries of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara. To Gallery Director David Gebhard, 
my heartfelt thanks for his enthusiastic co¬ 
operation; as also to New School Art Center 
Director Paul Mocsanyi. The UCSB catalogue 
contains integral reproduction of the 216 Ameri¬ 
can posters, to which are appended 20 of the 
French Affiches de Mai ; it also includes, as part 
of the introductory text, chapters on the history 
of protest art and on the predicament of pictorial 
satire in the mass media today. I would like to 
acknowledge my debt to Alfred Moir for many 
helpful criticisms of the text. 

2. These have been published in several collections: 

1) . by their makers, The Atelier Populaire, in 
a little paperback entitled Atelier Populaire 
presente par lui-meme. 87 affiches de mai-juin 
1968 (Usines Universites Union, Paris, 1968); 

2) . by Peters, Louis F. Kunst und Revolte. Das 

po/itische Plakat und der Aufstand der franzo- 
sischen Studenten. Verlag M. Du Mont Schau- 
berg, Koln, 1968; 3). By Editions Tchou 

(semi-pirated); and 4). in large format, with full 
documentation, by Dobson in London and 
Bobbs-Merrill in New York and Indianapolis 
(Atelier Populaire, 1969). Cf. also note 1. 

3. The Italian-language catalogue to an exhibition 
at present touring Italy, Pantere Nere (Black 
Panthers) compiled by the author, introduced 
by Enzo Nizza, and published by La Pietra, 
Viale Fulvio Testi 75, Milan, contains 113 items, 
including 27 cartoons by Emory Douglas, Min¬ 


ister of Culture and principal artist on the Black 
Panther newspaper. This exhibition is now 
available in the U.S.; for information, and a 
consultation copy of the catalogue, write to 
David Kunzle, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Ca. 93106. 

4. "In the United States, members of Congress and 
representatives of patriotic organizations, hotly 
protesting the inclusion of advanced American 
art in international fairs and cultural exchanges, 
have compelled Presidents to issue policy state¬ 
ments on art and the State Department to mask 
its activities through private art institutions. . . 
If modern art be freedom, it is a freedom that 
few free governments are in favor of and that 
their most prominent organs of opinion con¬ 
demn." (Rosenberg, p. 220 ff.) The conflict 
between art and government, or artist and art 
institution is clearly demonstrated in the My 
Lai poster incident (cf., entry to no. 74). 

5. The positive social and satirical purpose of the 
graffito was first observed by William Hogarth. 
After caricaturists had shown how to adapt the 
graffito style to harmless comic ends, the com¬ 
mercial poster seized upon it: an advertisement 
for Chocolat Menier by Bouisset (1902) shows 
a child compulsively scrawling the brand name 
on the wall (Hutchison, p. 49). The action of 
the graffitist is thus implicitly legitimized as a 
natural instinct, but it could also be implicitly 
condemned as illegal and anti-social, as in the 
CIO poster showing a hand about to wipe off 
the following words graffitoed on a wall: "Dis¬ 
crimination against religious races, on the job, 
in restaurants, in housing" (Metzl, p. 163). One 
is struck by the way in which a building, retain¬ 
ing its graffiti after it has returned to normal, 
also retains something of the spirit which went 
into its "liberation." A hasty scrawl can give 
life to a long-inert concrete mass. 
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6. Selz in Graph is. 


7. Manuel Gasser in Graphis , p. 52 ff. 


8. We cannot enter here into the knotty question 
as to whether and how Pop Art is “satirical/' 
To one writer (Marmer in Lippard, Pop Art , 
p. 86) “Parody in Pop Art largely seems to 
depend upon the viewer's response, and is sel¬ 
dom the artist's intention; or if the satirical 
humor is intentional, it may be secondary to the 
point of the painting.'' To another writer 
(Rosenberg, p. 220, ff.) “Without political con¬ 
tent Pop Art is like a vessel purposely built to 
be kept empty." 

9. Lippard, figs. 12 and 14 and p. 72. The “fig. 
32“ in our text here and such figure numbers 
appearing subsequently refer to reproductions 
in the UCSB Catalogue (cf., note 1). A poster by 
Cristos Gianakos called “Send Our Boys Home" 
(1966) is a straight reproduction of the flag, 
except that the stars are blacked out into a 
plain black rectangle (see Constantine, p. 116). 
In 1963 G. Ray Kirciu was arrested by the 
Mississippi police for exhibiting paintings relat¬ 
ing to racism. In one of these the confederate 
flag was scrawled with segregationist slogans 
(Rosenberg, p. 220). Avant-Garde Magazine for 
November 1969 published a black and white, 
upside down reproduction of the flag to ac¬ 
company an article by Nobel Laureate George 
Wald, called America in Distress. By a strange 
accident, a Marboro poster advertisement was 
printed on the reverse of this page, so that to 
send for their wares one had to cut their cou¬ 
pon out of (i.e., desecrate) the flag. 

The choreography of Paul Taylor, and the 


songs of the “tribal rock" musical Hair also 
parody flag worship in pop fashion. The singer 
Jimi Hendrix used to distort the Star Spangled 
Banner into a guitar version of a bombing raid 
in Vietnam — diving planes, crunching bombs, 
and screaming victims (cf., film Woodstock , 
1970). This is a precise aural equivalent of our 
no. 30). 

10. Lippard, figs. 18 and 19. 

11 - Oldenburg was beaten up by the Chicago police 
in August 1968; he cancelled an exhibition 
planned in that city, commenting “a gentle one- 
man show about pleasure seems a bit obscene 
in the present context" (letter to Richard Feigen 
Gallery, printed in Civil Liberties , Feb. 1969, 
p. 17). 

12. Lippard, fig. 156. 

13. In the San Francisco Chronicle Sunday Punch 
for Nov. 16, 1969, pp. 1 and 6, there is a report 
by Art Hoppe on a new kind of ABM — “The 
Activated Banana Missile, in which the cities of 
America are ringed with defensive giant bananas, 
lighted at night to reassure our citizens and warn 
our potential foes. . . Low-level bananas would 
guard against intruding enemy planes and al¬ 
though they might not stop any, they would be 
much cheaper than existing expensive systems 
which do not stop intruding planes either. And 
whoever heard of an obsolete banana?" 

14. "Are You Frustrated Daley by the Politics of 
Joy, the New Nixon, the Old Wallace? Get 
instant relief with Hostility Dart Games. They 
come complete with 3 non-violent darts " (Book 
Masters advertisement). 

15. It was the social satirist and comic strip artist 
Wilhelm Busch in the 1860s who first demon- 
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strated how "patterns of oscillation" could con¬ 
vey movement from within a single image. 

16. Constantine, p. 99. 

17. A biography by his brother Wieland Herzfelde 
was published in Dresden, 1968. 

18. These are freely available in the larger European 
poster stores. 

19. October 29, 1965. At about the same time 
caricaturist David Levine drew the President in 
the same attitude, making the scar resemble a 
contour map of Vietnam. This was reproduced 
as a giant lapel button-cum-desk-decoration. 

20. Graphis, p. 52 ff. 

21. On Wings of Colour. Verkerke Poster Collec¬ 
tion. Introduced by Simon Vinkenoog, n.d. 
(1969-70). 

22. Some poster collectors attempt a similar, only 
more calculated effect, in their own living rooms. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
private art collection, and in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the public exhibition gal¬ 
lery was hung frame to frame, completely cover¬ 
ing the walls up to ceiling level. But these 
rooms were intended for looking, not for living. 
In early nineteenth century London, on the 
other hand, lovers of caricature used to paper 
large screens and sometimes whole walls with 
hand-colored cartoons — in the living room. 
Publishers hired caricatures out en masse by the 
evening to those who did not possess large 
enough collections of their own, but wanted to 
create an environment of visual wit for a special 
social gathering. 

23. Cf., Art Eureka. 


24. The latter survives, of course, but has become 
heavily outnumbered. The Old Masters are now 
sometimes sold under bizarre descriptions. The 
famous drawing by the young Leonardo of 
an old warrior in a fantastic helmet is called 
"Head of a Hebephrenic;" the same artist's 
drawing of Christ for the Last Supper fresco 
"Man with Eyes Closed;" Mantegna's drawing of 
Judith with the dripping head of Holofernes 

Head of a Man." The favorite poster after 
Leonardo is not surprisingly the "Five Grotesque 
Heads." There is also a revival of the travesty of 
the classics‘(cf., no. 172). 

25. There were eight artists involved, mostly assoc¬ 
iated with the California College of Arts and 
Crafts, who produced an edition of eleven dif¬ 
ferent posters. The venture was a financial 
failure as expected. In the words of Clayton 
Pinkerton, the leader of the group, "we only 
managed to reach a few thousand people, and 
our ultimate goal was to put ourselves out of 
operation by eliminating the need for protest. 
However few people we reached, it was worth 
it." 

26. Graphis; cf., cover story in Life magazine for 
September 29, 1969. 

27. A possibly significant step has been taken re¬ 
cently in Britain, where large billboards have 
been erected or appropriated in the countryside, 
specifically to show non-commercial art, such as 
that by pop artist,Allen Jones. 

28. Cf., foreword to the collection of Ron Cobb, 
Mah Fellow Americans. 

29. Private Eye’s Gerald Scarfe in 1967 began a 
series of small posters selling for one pound 
apiece. Number 1 constitutes the most pungent 
satire on the Royal Family since Gillray. There 
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was no number 2. 

30. Private correspondence. 

31. Teach-in on Vietnam, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, Fall, 1965. 

32. Francine du Plessis Gray, "The Ultra Resis¬ 


tance," New York Review of Books for Sep¬ 
tember 25, 1969, p. 11, with a long list of draft 
record defilements over the past three years. 
These crimes are visited with massive jail sen¬ 
tences. 

33. Herbert Marcuse, quoted in New York Review 
of Books for October 23, 1969, p. 37. 
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political context 


Symbols of Peace and War 

The ideology of art is to a considerable extent a 
history of symbols, some of which appear to be im¬ 
mutable. Thus the dovle has survived and revived as 
the symbol of peace, not least because of Picasso's 
famous, politically inspired renderings of it. For 
some years now in the U.S., those in favor of de- 
escalating the war in Vietnam have been known as 
'"doves," and those in favor of escalation, "hawks." 
In the 1964 presidential election, the terms seemed 
to carry some meaning: Goldwater was the hawk who 
wanted to smash Communism, bomb and defoliate 
Vietnam; Johnson was the dove who stood for reason 
and peace. Then a political conjuring trick trans¬ 
formed the former dove into a rabid hawk. But these 
terms soon lost all meaning. To some, the true hawk 
was General Curtis "Bomb them back into the Stone 
Age" LeMay, who was in favor of using nuclear 
weapons, and Johnson was the dove; to others, Sena¬ 
tor Eugene McCarthy was a crypto-hawk because (in 
his campaign for the Presidential nomination) he did 
not speak of immediate, unilateral withdrawal from 
Vietnam. We read in the press that Clark Clifford 
"was sensed to be moving towards the dovecote 
(before the bombing halt of North Vietnam) and that 
another politician was responding to constituents in 
the armaments industry by "ruffling his hawkish 
feathers" in Congress. A pacifist wit points out that 
the American eagle is just a super-hawk which has had 
its left wing cut off so that it can now fly only in 
circles. And now the dove, which in the early years 
of the,Movement could still be regarded as a symbol 
of militance, has been emasculated, co-opted by 
liberal politicians and government organizations like 
the Peace Corps (which has also adopted, and thereby 
destroyed the viability of, the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament symbol (no. 9, etc.)). 

Flowers and trees are ancient symbols of life and 
peace, which governments use as camouflage for war 
(no. 5) and which the hippie generation has revived 


in their primitive meaning. The mushroom has long 
been associated with magical practices and has been 
eaten by many different societies as a life-enhancing 
drug. It was in this sense that Lewis Carroll used it in 
Alice in Wonderland. Flere the opium-imbibing Cater¬ 
pillar seated on his mushroom (as drawn by Tenniel, 
he has become an emblem of contemporary psyche¬ 
delia) informs Alice that eating one side will make her 
grow taller, and the other side, smaller. In our wonder¬ 
land we have a mushroom that will make us not at 
all. Thus are the two mushrooms, old and new (no. 
23), and the two "highs," nuclear and psychedelic, 
confronted (a poster with a photograph of the H iro- 
shima explosion has the caption "when the bomb 
goes off, make sure you're higher than the bomb"). 

Many people in the U.S. believe that global nuclear 
war will be the result of the clinical insanity of some 
military man (cf., the film Dr. Strangelove) or a 
technical error (Eisenhower admitted that the bomb¬ 
ing of Hiroshima was a miscalculation and that the 
Japanese would have quickly surrendered without 
it). 1 This attitude explains the bitter irony of Oops! 
(no. 21.) Other Americans (a shrinking minority) 
believe that the nature of the struggle between 
Capitalism and Communism renders nuclear war 
inevitable, and they make, with governmental en¬ 
couragement, preparations for survival ( no. 22); With 
grim humor, Personality Posters rates the physiognomy 
of the mushroom cloud one of the personalities of the 
age. A huge photograph of a nuclear explosion is 
advertised as the "end in posters, a giant 'blow-up' of 
the 'blow-up,' ideal for the family room, fun room or 
air-raid shelter. Order your posters now. Before it's 
too late." 

1 "I was against it (using the bomb) on two counts. 
First, the Japanese were ready to surrender. It was 
not necessary to hit them with that awful thing, and 
second, I hated to see our country to be the first to 
use such a weapon" (Newsweek, Nov. 11th, 1963, 
p. 107). 
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The Flag 

There can be few countries more attached to their 
flag than the U.S. It is not by accident that the 
national anthem makes a fetish of the Stars and Stripes 
and that flag symbolism is instilled into the very 
young. Every morning every American school child 
pledges allegiance to the flag. Spectators salute it at 
sporting events; it flies from public buildings through¬ 
out the land; and the first official reaction to the 
assassination of Martin Luther King was to order that 
the flag be flown at half-mast on all civic buildings. 

Artists, like politicians, work with symbols; and 
the political symbol is particularly vulnerable at the 
hands of the pictorial satirist. The dignity of the sym¬ 
bol can be destroyed simply by giving it an incongruous 
association. No. 37 (pictorially) and no. 40 (pictoriaIly 
and verbally) suggest that the U.S. is putting patriot¬ 
ism to obscene purposes; no. 32 underlines the trivi¬ 
ality and commercialization of patriotic sentiment; 
no. 39 attempts to destroy an outworn ideology by 
parodying its shibboleths. In the latter the patriotic 
symbol is converted, somewhat ambiguously, into 
that of the supposed enemy (cf.,no. 28 where the stars 
are converted into the symbol of the real enemy). 
The flag becomes in the eyes of the Left a symbol of 
the patriotic lie, and is turned into a statistical docu¬ 
ment of the truth (no. 38). Through the most in¬ 
genious graphic transformations, the stripes become 
prison bars (no. 34) and "bleed" with napalm 
burns (no. 30); the stars become swastikas, dollar- 
signs, graveyard crosses and bombs falling through the 
sky. As the Soviet poet Yevtushenko has written, 
"The Stars / In your Flag / America / Are like 
bullet-holes." 


In other posters included in this group, the flag 
symbolism is somewhat incidental and merely serves 
to identify the subject as American (nos. 36 and 29). 
The latter design, however, offers a new obscene em¬ 
blem, appropriate to the coming one-party state. 

Congress has recently passed new laws which in¬ 
crease the penalties for physical desecration of the 
flag (up to five years in jail and $5,000 fine). The 
absurdity of the flag laws is epitomized in an actual 
case where a bather used the Stars and Stripes to pro¬ 
tect the food he was eating from the sand, was arrested 
and released again when it was discovered that the 
flag was an old one, "invalid" because it contained 
one star too few. It is apparently illegal for the young 
(although not for fashion models) to wear a flag 
design in flag-cloth, or even a flag design, be it ever so 
small or to alter a flag design in any way. Yippie 
leader Abbie Hoffmann was held to have com¬ 
pounded his crimes when he appeared in court wearing 
a U.S. flag as a declaration of his patriotism, 1776 
style. A 19 year-old boy in Leominster, Mass., was 
sentenced to a year in jail for having a flag sewed to 
the seat of his pants as a patch. A university professor 
in Carbondale, III., was arrested for decorating his 
car with a "flag-peace symbol decal" (stars arranged 
in shape of the CND symbol, as is carried in relatively 
non-militant, liberal peace processions). 1 

True patriotism, shredded from the main fabric of 
American society, sends the desperate message of one 
who has been stranded on the desert island of his 
pacifism (no. 41). 

1 Guardian , March 7, 1970. 
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The Draft 


The draft is white people sending black people to 
make war on yellow people to defend the land they 
stole from the red people. (From the musical Hair.) 

The draft in the U.S. is known as the Selective 
Service System (cf., no. 21); its officials are sometimes 
irreverently known by its victims as SS officers. 
According to the SSS, deferments are — or have been 
until recently — freely granted to those in training for, 
or employed in, what the government considers to be 
professions of national importance. The law thus 
favors the rich and well-educated; it serves — or used 
to serve —army purposes well, for it insured that those 
fighting in Vietnam were the less intelligent part of 
the population, and thus less likely to be critical of 
their role. (As Ramparts has revealed, the CIA was in 
the habit of using student deferments in order to 
bribe student leaders to act as spies and conduct 
psychological warfare at home and abroad.) It is a 
much publicized fact that the economically most 
depressed class of all, the black community (11% of 
the total U.S. population) is represented by twice that 
percentage in Vietnam; it is also claimed (although the 
Pentagon strenuously denies it) that two out of every 
five killed in front-line combat are Blacks. The per¬ 
centage of Chicano casualties is also noticeably high. 

With the ever increasing troop commitment to 
Vietnam in 1966-8, however, more and more students 
were being drafted. This served as a tremendous 
radicalizing'force in the universities. The techniques 
of draft evasion and draft refusal are among the most 
widely discussed subjects on campus. There are at 


present literally hundreds of organizations aiding and 
abetting draft evaders. The best known calls itself 
simply "The Resistance" and has chosen the Omega 
as its symbol (nos. 55-57). The radical press has 
question-and-answer columns on the draft, like the 
mass media on personal problems in general. There is 
(or was) a periodical called Counterdraft, and even a 
huge, commercial-scale billboard on Sunset Boulevard 
in Los Angeles offering help to those "Uptight with 
the Draft." The maximum legal sentence for "non¬ 
cooperation" is five years in jail, the maximum effec¬ 
tive time served seems to be around two or three. 
Long periods of solitary confinement are not un¬ 
known nor is hard labor. The penalties for counsel¬ 
ling draft refusal (as all America knows, from the Dr. 
Spock case) are also severe, ranging up to five years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

The number of "political prisoners" of this kind 
is impossible to estimate; it may lie only in the low 
thousands, it may be considerably more. And for 
every draft refuser in jail, there must be several who 
have fled the country, choosing exile in Canada or 
Europe rather than remain in the "land of the free." 
(The present policy of the Nixon administration seems 
to be to continue the war while reducing the pressure 
of the draft.) 

In a speech delivered at California campuses in 
May 1968 entitled Draft Resistance as a Way of Life , 
draft refuser, Dave Harris (cf., no. 61), said that "draft 
cards have taught many young people. . .how to live 
under the auspices of fear. . .1 have finally discovered 
what I was really meant to be: a criminal. I sincerely 
believe that there is nothing I'd rather be in this 
world today than that criminal." 
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The War in Vietnam 

"You're fighting America on its own ground; your 
job is much harder than ours" (Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front spokesman quoted in Ramparts , 
Nov. 30, 1968, p. 56). 

The equation of America with Nazi Germany has 
become a commonplace of revolutionary rhetoric and 
is sloganized in our posters in what may appear an all- 
too-facile and even frivolous way. That titan of anti¬ 
war academe, Noam Chomsky, formulates the matter 
thus carefully in his recent At War with Asia (p. 307): 

"It is correct, but irrelevant, to stress the vast 
differences in the political processes of American 
and the fascist states. It is correct, but hardly rele¬ 
vant, to point out that the U.S. has stopped short of 
carrying 'its strategic logic to the final conclusion, 
which is genocide' (Hoopes). Thus one cannot 
compare American policy to that of Nazi Germany, 
as of 1942. It would be more difficult to argue 
that American policy is not comparable to that of 
fascist Japan, or of Germany prior to the 'final 
solution.' There may be those who are prepared to 
tolerate any policy less ghastly than crematoria and 
death camps and to reserve their horror for the 
particular forms of criminal insanity perfected by 
the Nazi technicians. Others will not lightly dis¬ 
regard comparisons which, though harsh, may well 
be accurate. 

Nazi Germany was sui generis , of that there is 
no doubt. But we should have the courage and 
honesty to face the question whether the principles 
applied to Nazi Germany and fascist Japan do not, 
as well, apply to the American war in Vietnam... 

The war is defended with an unparalleled degree of 
hypocrisy. The Nazis openly admitted that the Ger¬ 
man destiny was to conquer through war whereas the 
Americans pretend to be liberating small countries for 
their own good — and that their bombs are really gifts 
(no. 72). The U.S. government blames those who 


oppose the war for its continuance. For Johnson, it 
was the existence of the peace movement which 
caused the Vietnamese to resist. It is this kind of 
perverse logic, the fraudulence of the American peace 
proposals over the years, and the quite extraordinary 
technological and moral disparity between the com¬ 
batants, which has become the raw material of the 
cartoonists. 

In an effort to "balance" his collection, the car¬ 
toonist, Abu, (Verdicts on Vietnam) tried hard to find 
pro-U.S. cartoons; apparently they just do not exist. 
"Something like 98 per cent of all cartoon comment on 
Vietnam — European, Australian, or American — is 
hostile, or at best informed with an angry kind of 
regret. . . The drawings have acid, compassion, rage 
and irony. In my view none of them, taken alone, is 
especially memorable." Time will tell whether the 
latter remark is true of our posters as well. But the 
poster, being physically large, would appear to be 
more suited to convey something of the statistical 
magnitude of the Vietnam operation which, just in 
tonnage of bombs dropped, has already far exceeded 
that of the second World War, European and Pacific 
theaters combined. 

"Magnitude" is to most Americans a concept from 
the world of movies and of sport rather than that of 
war. It is thus in terms of the Hollywood spectacular 
(no. 66) and of the sporting feat (no, 73) that the 
war is presented to them. The "numbers game" is 
played by the movie advertisers, sports commentators 
and war reporters alike. 

The progress of the war is measured in terms of 
casualties alone, the theory being that as long as we 
maintain a ration of ten "gooks" to one U.S. hero 
killed, we must be winning. This has always been, in 
effect, the official line of General Westmoreland; and 
it is sustained by the "dean" of syndicated columnists, 
Joseph Alsop, who knows that the U.S. has 200 
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million inhabitants and North Vietnam less than a 
tenth of that number. This gives us an actual kill-ratio 
of over a hundred to one; therefore we must be win¬ 
ning very fast indeed. 1 The U.S. public is expected 
to believe not only the extraordinary volume of the 
enemy body-count but also its even more extraordinary 
precision. A photograph of an American officer 
standing over a row of Vietnamese bodies appears 
over the satirical caption "2,673,804! And they must 
be Cong because they're dead." 2 It is the insane 
emphasis on body-count which makes the slaughter of 
non-combatant "suspects" appear government policy 
(cf., no. 74). 

The Lingerer drawing (no. 73) may be taken with 
great seriousness, for to many Americans, and cer¬ 
tainly the army, the Vietnam War is indeed a kind of 
game, with trophies for the winner. In the fall of 1967 
at Port Hueneme, California, the public was gaily in¬ 
vited to attend a Navy Seabees celebration, one of the 
major attractions of which was the mock bombing of 
a Vietnamese village. In Chicago, the Museum of 
Science and Industry, a favorite resort of children, 
exhibited the famous "Huey" chopper (the UH-ID 
helicopter). "This was set up to overlook a diorama 
of a Vietnamese highland village, and those who 
boarded it were invited to sight a machine gun, pull 
the trigger and prove their skill at knocking off Viet¬ 
namese grass shacks. A flash of light touched off by 
the electronically-controlled gun (which used light 
beams instead of bullets) informed the gunner that he 
had scored a direct hit and presumably killed or 
maimed such Vietnamese men, women and children 
as happened to be at home and in the line of fire." 3 
And it is none other than the son of a famous World 
War II hero who sent out Christmas cards in 1968 
reading "from Colonel and Mrs. George S. Patton III- 
Peace on Earth." Attached to the cards were color 
photographs of dismembered Viet Cong soldiers stack¬ 
ed in a neat pile. 4 The same officer told his staff 
that "the present ratio of 90 per cent killing to 10 
per cent pacification is just about right." This brutal¬ 
ization of the American public, accustomed to watch¬ 


ing live telecasts from Vietnam interspersed with 
commercials for beauty products, underlies the photo¬ 
montage posters nos. 78-81. "We live in a huge 
human abbattoir, but our nostrils are so conditioned 
to the stink, that we no longer notice it." 5 

The wave of Buddhist self-immolations starting 
under Kennedy (a famous photograph of one of these 
is incorporated in no. 26), is being matched in this 
country where tradition is diametrically opposed to 
such forms of protest: young Norman Morrison, who 
in 1964 burned himself to death on the steps of the 
Pentagon (and after whom a street has been named in 
Hanoi), has been followed by several other suicides 
down to that of fifteen year old Greg Rogers, son of a 
government official, who shot himself on the steps of 
the Capitol in Washington on September 3rd, 1969. 
A note was found in his pocket saying his action was 
intended as a protest against the war; the note ended, 
"Let them cry in peace." Meanwhile, Richard Stilwell, 
a ranking general in Vietnam, has been appointed 
director of the Pentagon's Civil Disturbance Planning 
and Operations Office, and returning soldiers are being 
recruited to the police force, so that Cobb's gruesome 
prediction (no. 135) may yet come true. 

1 Quite unbelievable remarks are made with all ap¬ 
parent seriousness; William Buckley relates the "bad 
news" that "the enemy, although reeling, retains his 
capacity to regenerate himself at about the rate we 
have been killing him. . .The bright side of it. . .is that 
something like an entire generation of North Viet¬ 
namese males have been killed during the past seven 
or eight years. The sobering side is that they grow 
'em fast as we kill them." (Los Angeles Times for 
December 19th, 1969). 

2 Private Eye, cover, February 16, 1968. 

3 San Francisco Chronicle, March 24, 1968. 

4 Seymour Hersh, Harper's Extra, May 1970, p. 55. 

5 I.F. Stones' Weekly, June 10, 1968. 
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The Great Society 

LBJ's “Great Society" is symbolized by the gun, 
which inaugurated his reign and killed Bobby Hutton, 
Malcolm X, Martin Luther King and Senator Bobby 
Kennedy. Meanwhile, the "Great Society" Congress 
passed not a single effective gun law, and the Presi¬ 
dent of that all-powerful lobby, the National Rifle 
Association, publicly claims that the gun is no more 
dangerous than the golf club — a remark which would 
be satirical if it were not tragic. On the national day 
of mourning for Bobby Kennedy, promoters of a 
Davenport, Iowa, pistol-shooting match decided to go 
ahead with the event, but to observe a moment of 
silence after each volley out of respect for the assas¬ 
sinated leader. 1 

Sociologist, Paul Jacobs, believes that more people 
die murdered by cops and government agents than at 
the hands of private enemies. "There are three sorts of 
justice" he says, "one for the rich, one for the poor, 
and one for the cops." A Presidential commission on 
the 1967 riots reported instances of police sniping at 
each other and killing small children in houses thought 
to contain armed Blacks. The President ignored the 
report and the Congress settled down to devising new 
anti-riot laws and proposing new machinery to stifle 
discontent. 

The Great Society has been characterized by war 
on two fronts - the war in Vietnam, and the "War on 
Poverty" at home, the left-wing interpretation of 
which is encapsulated in the lapel button "Help fight 
the War on Poverty: Shoot a pauper today." To 
demonstrate against the war is to "incite to riot" — a 


federal offense for which the "Chicago Eight" were 
indicted. That it was the police who rioted, and not 
the people, is neither here nor there (cf., nos. 98 and 
99). Cobb's concentration camp cartoon (no. 136) 
is no mere idle threat: under the McCarran Act, a 
piece of legislation enacted by Joe McCarthyites and 
of so patently fascist a character that even Eisenhower 
opposed it, any person can be detained indefinitely 
without trial if he is suspected of having "subversive" 
connections. A pre-trial detention bill is now before 
Congress. The very name "Subversive Activities Con¬ 
trol Board" smacks of the totalitarian state. The FBI 
is widely believed to have files containing information 
on hundreds of thousands of potential detainees, and 
Deputy Attorney General Richard Kleindienst has 
said, "If people demonstrate in a manner to interfere 
with others, they should be rounded up and put in a 
detention camp." 2 

Universities all over the country have become 
armed camps; students have gone to classes under the 
point of the bayonet. The Governor of California calls 
campus unrest "guerrilla warfare," the solution to 
which is "to eliminate and kill your enemy" 3 — a re¬ 
mark worthy of a hero of the "B" western movie (cf., 
no. 165). The cry for "relevant education" is ans¬ 
wered with clubs, mace and buckshot. 

1 Time , June 10, 1968, p. 14. 

2 Quoted in an article by Elizabeth Drew in Atlantic 

Monthly , May 1969. 

3 AP, February 20, 1969. 
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Faces of the President 

Johnson's retirement in 1968 has been called a 
"psychic assassination:" "In the form of cartoons, 
speeches, demonstrations, plays, graffiti, chants, songs, 
articles, films, TV reports and maybe even thoughts 
and glances — the bullets of hatred entered him till he 
folded up in the middle and he died." 1 

Hey Hey LBJ, how many kids did you kill today? 
Legalize private murder — why should Johnson have 
all the fun?, or simply Johnson (or Humphrey) 
Hitler for 1968 — sentiments such as these, in the 
form of the lapel button slogan, the bumper sticker 
or the marchers' chant, swelled into a chorus of 
hatred unique in American history. The Vietnam War 
was known as LBJ's war, the failure of the War on 
Poverty was blamed on the President personally, as 
were the ghetto rebellions. It is he who was blamed for 
having surrendered the country to the "military- 
industrial complex" whose claws John Kennedy had 
wanted to clip. All opposition was focused upon 
the President as the symbol of the country's ills. The 
posters seldom take time to attack Rusk, McNamara 
or Westmoreland who never appear on their own. 

The physiognomy of Johnson was a gift to carica¬ 
turists, who had no difficulty in striking a likeness 
and could twist it into forms as manifold as those of 
the devil himself. The posters are not unkind, as 
caricature goes; only Suares came up with truly aggres¬ 
sive distortions (no. 146). Johnson's wittiest op¬ 


ponent, Jules Feiffer, believed that with his great, 
hypocriticaf ears, with his cold, cruel eyes and treach¬ 
erous mouth, he "created" pictorial satire in America; 
he certainly /'created" the poster of protest. To 
Feiffer, his style like his face was bad. Even his 
sympathizers agreed that he had a "downright bad 
moral style." 2 Following the style-conscious JFK in 
the White Flouse, LBJ appeared to many as a simply 
outrageous personality — a King Kong amongst states¬ 
men (no. 143). The posters condemn his vanity, his 
deceitfulness, his delusions of omnipotence and his 
gangsterism. 

LBJ was more visible in caricature and poster art 
than in reality. He made, of course, the occasional 
television appearance, but showed himself live only to 
"safe" audiences such as National Police Chief Con¬ 
ventions, Veterans Associations and the personnel of 
military bases (cf., nos. 105 and 151). 

It is too early to comment on the campaign against 
Nixon. At first, he was regarded with amused con¬ 
tempt, but after two years in office and a further 
escalation of the war, the posters are becoming more 
acid (compare an early poster (no. 157) with the 
more recent ones (nos. 160 and 161). 

1 Adrian Mitchell, Peace News, Dec. 6, 1968. Curi¬ 
ously, "posters" is missing from this impressive list. 

2 Introduction to LBJ Lampooned, Cartoon Criti¬ 
cism of Lyndon B. Johnson (New York, 1968). 
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Make Love Not War 

We do not have to be Freudians to know the link 
between sex and war. Into the ever widening "genera- 
tion gap" enters the realization that older men regard 
war as a test of virility — their virility, which they 
perversely attempt to safeguard by sending to their 
death the biologically more virile young. Whatever 
our political views, we may agree that in any individual 
his attitude to sex tends to parallel his attitude to 
war; that the one conditions the other; that the sex¬ 
ually liberated tend to be ideologically liberated and 
inclined to pacifism; that to be pro-sex is to be anti¬ 
war, that to be pro-life is to be anti-death. 

A new satirical comic strip 1 hinges on the discovery 
by Chinese scientist-spy, Dr. Fu d, of an exotic 
microbe, the Love Bug, which he uses to infect the 
wives of prominent U.S. government officials with 
nymphomania. J. Edmund Groover is charged with 
safeguarding the "American Way" against "this new 
and insidious form of biological warfare, striking at us 
through the most gaping hole in American Security." 
"The American Vagina!" cries Groover's assistant, 
"the one hole we'd never have thought of plugging." 
A contemporary American poet entitles a poem 
"Napalm: Ode to Vaginal Jelly." 2 

Sexual imagery is readily harnessed to the radical 
pditical statement. There is a paradox which per¬ 
meates American avant-garde culture: sex is good, sex 
language and imagery are good, but the sexual is also a 
means of vilification. The paradox is actually a super¬ 
ficial one, for the love-generation recognizes sex as 
essentially ambivalent in present day society, and as 
both creative and destructive. It is the latter kind, the 
prerogative of government and government agencies, 
which rapes Liberty (no. 133) and the Black race (no. 
156). The obscenity lies in the actions of government 
around the world, and more and more critics of the 
Vietnam War can find no better word to describe it 
than "obscene." From the "Arrogance of Power" we 


have arrived at the "Pornography of Power." 3 

Any psychedelic poster can be a social statement. 
Each spiritual withdrawal of the individual, Oriental 
fashion, each retreat from social competition into 
personal mind-expansion may be held to undermine 
the social system. The question is whether it under¬ 
mines it enough and fast enough. The withdrawal 
may strengthen the defensive will, but can it afford a 
base for counterattack? As if to circumvent this 
question, many artists seem to cherish the hope that 
the enemy can be won over to his side by love. Can 
the psychedelic 1 "retinal orgasm" (Timothy Leary's 
phrase) become revolutionary orgasm? Che Guevara 
is quoted to have said, we must hate our enemies with 
a revolutionary love. It was a French graffitist of 
May 1968 who wrote, "The more I make Revolution, 
the more I want to make love; the more I make love, 
the more I want to make Revolution." The radical 
therefore imagines the enemy turning on — the Presi¬ 
dent meditates, the cop gets stoned, the Hell's Angel 
trenches, the pig turns into a rhinoceros (nos. 167, 
169, 170 and 172). Intrigued by the frequency with 
which Dlirer's rhino appears in the posters, I once 
asked a student why this should be (she was not study¬ 
ing art and had probably not heard of Dlirer). "That's 
a caricature of a cop" came the unhesitating reply. 
Diirer's beautiful woodcut (no. 173) is a rhapsody or 
psychedelic transformation upon a pig whose armor 
has become so intricate and beautiful that it is no 
longer functional. The rhinoceros has become coated 
with the forms of magic, mystery and meditation. The 
stubby gas mask snout sprouts a horn, and from pig, 
symbol of vice, he turns into a unicorn, symbol of 
purity and love. This rhino resolves the 20th century 
problem of how to reconcile man and machine: he is 
the technology of war and the inhumanity of law 
enforcement rendered beautiful and harmless, re¬ 
deemed through the gift of love. No longer is the rhi¬ 
noceros the symbol of futile social convention as it 
was for Ionesco. To the Vietnamese, the pig has always 
been a symbol of prosperity; de Antonio entitled his 
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documentary of the U.S. in Vietnam (1969) Year of 
the Pig. By this he meant two pigs: the pig of revolu¬ 
tionary prosperity and the pig of political repression. 

The Yippie flag consists of a marijuana leaf ramp¬ 
ant upon the red star of Socialism' on a black ground 
of anarchy. Many poster stores sell paraphernalia for 
use of drugs, drug literature, and even booklets giving 
instructions on how to grow your own. The law 
against marijuana is immoral in principle and unwork¬ 
able in practice" is the (posterized) slogan of those 
working to change the law, which at present provides 
penalties for possession ranging between two years 
(minimum) and ten. (Nineteen year old Frank Lavarre, 
never before in court, was sentenced by a southern 
court to twenty-five years in jail.) 4 A responsible 
body of medical opinion recognizes the drug to be 
non-addictive and actually less harmful than alcohol 
and tobacco, and even Dr. James Fox, Director of the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse and Control, U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, admits that "marijuana does 
not lead to degeneration, does not affect the brain 
cells, is not habit forming, and does not lead to heroin 
addiction." 5 Meanwhile, the law bids fair to rival 
the prohibition acts in its social destructiveness and 
the government does everything to hinder research 
into the subject. The use of drug laws as an instru¬ 
ment of political repression is illustrated in the case of 
Lee Otis Johnson, a black militant recently sentenced 
by a Texas court to 30 years in jail for possession of a 
fragment of marijuana. 


Modern techniques of birth control have done 
much to liberate women as a class. They could also 
do much to alleviate poverty and malnutrition in the 
Third World, and to lessen the chances of war resulting 
from the population explosion. Like marijuana, al¬ 
though a very different context, the pill has become 
surrounded with the odor of cosmic salvation, and 
the neo-Christian pill box icon (no. 180) suggests that 
Christ would have approved of the pill even if the 
Pope doesn't. 

1 Dick Strong and Lance Sterling, "Frank Fleet and 
his Electronic Sex Machine" in Evergreen Review , 
October 1969, p. 33. 

2 L.C. Phillips, Sistine Cartoons (Pulse-Finger Press, 
Philadelphia, 1970). 

3 The titles of critiques by Senator J.W. Fulbright 
and Lionel Rubinoff respectively. 

4 Time , September 26, 1969, p. 46. 

5 Quoted in the Champaign, Illinois News-Gazette 
for August 25, 1966. A round-up of the arguments 
for the legalization of marijuana can be found in the 
full page advertisement placed in the London Times 
for July 24, 1967, signed by 70 prominent Britons 
and "reprinted with love" for free distribution as a 
poster. 
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Black Liberation 

There appear to be few counterparts in political 
graphics to the ever-increasing number of brilliant 
Black writers. The growth of Black political con¬ 
sciousness has affected the novel, the play, the song 
and the dance rather than the figurative arts. White 
literary critics are agreed that aesthetic merit and 
political protest have proven harmonious bedfellows. 
The kind of respect engendered in pre-war years for 
Negro achievement in jazz and sport has now passed 
to the literary plane. Exhibitions of "Black art" and 
shows organized for groups of Black artists have sel¬ 
dom carried the same kind of political conviction — 
doomed, perhaps, from the start, by virtue of the fact 
that they were intended for White or bourgeois 
audiences. The first art to be addressed exclusively 
towards the revolutionary education of the Black is 
that of Emory Douglas. The first party to dedicate 
itself to what Bobby Seale calls the "political unbrain¬ 
washing" of the ghetto masses is the Black Panther 
Party, with posters galore of their martyred leaders 
and their visually striking weekly journal. 

In late 1966 the Black Panther Party was founded 
in California, as the first regular Black political organi¬ 
zation dedicated both to mutual self-help and armed 
self-defense. Emory Douglas was appointed Minister 
of Culture and took over the design and illustration of 
the party journal. "Way in the beginning, me and 
Huey (Newton), Bobby (Seale), Eldridge (Cleaver) 
and Kathleen (Cleaver) used to work on the paper 
over at Eldridge's house on Castro Street. We had 
begun calling the politicians pigs. Then it came to me 
that we should be drawing them as pigs." 1 Tirelessly, 
revolutionary artist Emory draws these pigs, in issue 
after issue, in the act of being shot, bayonetted, 
knifed, crippled and subjected to every kind of violent 
humiliation. Even the tree of U.S. Imperialism, as it 
is axed down by the people, wears a pig's head. 
Every representative of the power-structure (pig- 
structure) is depicted as a pig, from politician to cop, 


although it is of course the latter who forms the 
favorite target. The former is now beginning to take 
on the guise of the rat, and there are plans to introduce 
the vulture as the symbol of the U.S. businessman. 
The Blacks, the people, always appear armed with 
revolvers, rifles, machine guns or African spears (cf. 
no. 208), for it is the necessity of armed struggle 
that Emory wishes to imprint upon the popular 
mind. To the sophisticated White (if his viewpoint is 
of any relevance at all) these drawings must appear 
crude, naive, simplistic — and monotonous. The 
commercial art classes attended by the artist while he 
was at San Francisco City College, appear to have 
rubbed off remarkably little on his style. Emory is 
not a cartoonist in the conventional sense, for humor 
and subtlety are the last of his aims. His drawings are 
grim invective and naked hatred. They are "leaded" 
in style and simplistic in message, like an old stained 
glass window. Emory is a folk-artist; he may well 
prove to be to Black liberation what Posada was to 
the Mexican Revolution. His cover designs are posters 
in themselves. In the Black Panther magazine, which 
scorns all forms of literary affectation, the illustrations 
need no witty captions. The pigs do not speak, they 
oink in abject fear; the Black does not speak from his 
mouth in balloons, but from his gun with bullets. 
Emory avoids portraiture and comment on particular 
situations, unless it is a particularly grotesque one such 
as the gagging and binding of Chairman Bobby Seale 
in a Chicago courtroom or Seale seated in the electric 
chair he faces in New Haven (no. 210). There is, 
however, lavish use of the simpler forms of photo¬ 
montage — photo-juxtaposition might be the better 
word — which serves to link the Panther struggle with 
that of the other oppressed minority groups in the 
U.S., and with that of the Third World at large. 
Huey P. Newton is thus bracketed with Kim II Sung 
and Che as a revolutionary hero. Photographs of 
pig atrocities — the shooting up of a Black Panther 
Party office, the disruption of a Free Breakfast for 
Children, or the arrest of a Black leader on orders 
from J. Edgar Hog — these are presumed (no doubt 
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correctly) to speak more eloquently than any cartoon. 
Thus, the crime is documented photographically while 
the planned punishment — as drawn by Emory — 
remains, for the moment, in the realm of desire. 

Unlike the "Black is Beautiful" or "cultural nation¬ 
alist" artists (not represented here), Emory is totally 
lacking in sentimentality. What counts for him is the 
gun and revolutionary ardor rather than a lustrous 
black skin and "natural" hairdo. Thus he regards as a 
thing of the past the phase of Black art represented by 
Charles White: '.'You could see the mothers scrubbing 
the floors, you could see the terror and pain in their 
faces. I think it was very valid, it was a step into 
revolutionary art. But look at the art coming out of 
the struggle in Vietnam. . .they always express the 
victorious spirit, a picture of a mother holding her 
baby - we will fight from one generation to the 
next!" Revolutionary consciousness is personalized in 
another major form of propaganda —the large portraits 
of party leaders and Black heroes. There are literally 
dozens of portraits of the jailed Minister of Defense, 
Huey P. Newton, and the exiled Minister*of Informa¬ 
tion, Eldridge Cleaver (nos. 208-212), although not all, 
of course, are produced in collaboration with the 
Panthers or sold to the profit of the Party. The 


majority of the buyers are certainly Whites who can 
admire Huey on the walls of their rooms and forget 
that he is (or was until very recently) in jail. 

It is hard indeed to form an estimate of the direc¬ 
tion of Black graphic propaganda. One is tempted to 
predict that if the political thrust of the Panthers, 
who have shown themselves ready to collaborate with 
white radicals, can be made to converge with that of 
the Protest Movement as a whole, a new kind of 
poster art will emerge, calling for solidarity between 
the oppressed poor and the disaffected bourgeoisie. 
It would be a strange marriage across class boundaries, 
but no stranger perhaps than that attempted, with 
marked if momentary success, between the French 
students and the French workers in May 1968. 


1 This and the following quotations from the Black 
Panther , Nov. 22, 1969, p. 6. 
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Non-photographic designs, except when stated to 
be in black and white, are in color; photographs and 
photomontages, which are always identified as such, 
may be assumed to be black and white except when 
stated to be in color. 

Publication line is reproduced essentially as printed 
on the poster; longer addresses of publishers represent¬ 


ed with several posters are given only in the first 
instance (e.g., the publication line in no. 21 reads as 
in no. 3). Telephone numbers and publishers' refer¬ 
ence numbers are omitted. 

The measurements give paper size, in centimeters; 
height precedes width. 
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captions for symbols 


1. HAWK 

A hawk appears to pounce upon the red, white and 
blue stripes which make up this word. Pendant to 
no. 2. 

Posters Inc., 1967, Holyoke, Mass. 

Lithograph and silkscreen. 89.5 x 58.5. 

2. I'M A DOVE 

Photograph of a dove on a blue ground below the 
above phrase, which is rendered in psychedelic lettering. 
Pendant to no. 1. 

Posters Inc., 1967, Holyoke, Mass. 

Lithograph and silkscreen. 89.5 x 58.5. 

3. JOIN THE ARMY AIR SERVICE - BE AN AMERI¬ 
CAN EAGLE! CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DRAFT 
BOARD. . . . 

An American eagle savagely attacks a terrified German 
eagle. Reproduction of a World War One recruiting 
poster, signed by the artist Charles Livingston Bull. 

© 1968, Personality Posters Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10011. 

Offset lithograph. 99.5 x 75. 

4. PAX AMERICANA 

The white dove on a blue ground is splashed with red. 
Signed by the artist: P(amela) Djerassi. 

1968, Vorpal Galleries, 1168 Battery St., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 

Offset lithograph. 63.5 x 48. 

5. FIGHT FOR PEACE 

The flowers symbolizing peace are inserted into the 
barrels of guns, as was the custom of soldiers returning 
home for a victory parade, The slogan, however, tells 
us that the flowers are the camouflage for a type of 
rhetoric which has been satirized by the phrase: 
"Fighting for peace is like fucking for virginity." 

Silkscreen. 94x61. 

6. PEACE 

A peace-symbol (cf., no.’ 9) in the form of a naked 
female form apparently diving towards the spectator, 
arms outstretched, hair falling vertically. The circle 
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surrounding her is composed of two concentric rows 
of repeated figures which seem to float outwards from 
behind, and of whom only the long-haired, bearded 
face, shoulders and outstretched arms are visible. They 
make various gestures, expressive of yearning and wel¬ 
coming, and the V sign. 

Artist: RikVig'68. 

Purple Realm/Platt, L.A., Calif. 

Offset lithograph. 77 x 72.5. 

7. (Dove turning towards a golden flower and a red 
heart.) 

Signed: Joyce Shacter, 

Silkscreen. 58.5 x 89 

8. PEACE 

Idealized portrait of a girl whose hair is continued to 
make a framework for the whole, and braided into the 
upright of the initial "P", where it also engenders a 
similar series of images in miniature. The formal in-* 
spiration of the design appears to be both that of Art 
Nouveau and of a medieval illuminated initial. 

Bibl: Art Eureka, no. 158. 

Signed: Loren Rehbock, 1967. 

Lorin Gillette Distributor, Box 15125, San Francisco, 
94115. 


9. LOVE, TRUTH, PEACE 

The words appear as the roots giving strength to the 
tree of Life and Love, which altogether form? the shape 
of the peace symbol first used by the British Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament during the fifties (it is 
composed of the semaphoric signals for ND). 

Steve Sachs, 1968, Bevacqua II. 

Silkscreen. 89 x 58. 

10. (The Peace Symbol as an egg, from which a Dove is 
hatched.) * 

Artist: T. Normand ©. 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 81 x 53. 

11. McCarthy - peace 

Dove, striped in red, white and blue; it has a more ag¬ 
gressive air than most, Senator Eugene McCarthy was 


the "Peace” candidate at the 1968 Democratic Con¬ 
vention. Despite his astounding success in the Pri¬ 
maries he was not nominated (cf., no.*155). 

Signed: Ben Shahn (1898-1969), 

Litho in U.S.A. by Lincoln Graphic Arts, Inc. 

Offset lithograph. 96 x 63.5. 

12. PLOWS NOT GUNS FOR VIETNAM! 

The "cut-out" figure of a dove surmounts the tense, 
red-blotched faces of children. Cf., no. 13. 

Signed: Earl Newman. 

Silkscreen. 88.5 x 57. 

13. (Johnson as a Hawk) 

The bird wears a hawking cap in the form of a football 
helmet, striped red, white and blue. 

The visual assimilation of the President and a hawk is 
made possible by the prominent nose, scrawny neck 
and contemptuous expression characteristic of the 
former. The beady-eyed owl presumably represents 
Johnson's Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

The hawk, without the owl, was used on the Peace 
and Freedom Party flyer published in November 1967, 
as was the dove in no. 12. 

Signed: Earl Newman. 

Silkscreen. 89 x 57. 

14. WAR IS NOT HEALTHY FOR CHILDREN AND 
OTHER LIVING THINGS 

This logo, the invention of Lorraine Schneider, is the 
copyrighted slogan and "trademark" of one of the 
largest and most vigorous of women's peace organiza¬ 
tions, Another Mother for Peace. It is disseminated in 
numerous ways — as a poster for the home, printed on 
cardboard as a ready-made demonstration banner, as a 
bumper sticker, as a stamp to stick on envelopes, as a 
key ring, necklace, etc. The same design also appears 
with the words translated into dozens of different 
languages. It bids fair to become as internationally 
known as the Nuclear Disarmament Symbol (no. 9). 

There is also a plagiarized version, on a larger scale, 
with the flowers in black-1 ite colors, and a rendition of 
the lettering which destroys its clarity and child-like 
character. Another Mother for Peace sued the distribu¬ 
tors of this poster, Ramse, and lost. 


[Artist: Roslyn Sobel]. 

Offset lithograph. 59.5 x 49. 

15. PEACE 

Two figures embrace and fuse. Printed on board, ready 
for carrying in a demonstration. 

© R.A. 

Angus Art Posters, Box no. 5345, San Mateo, Cali¬ 
fornia (stamped on reverse). 

Offset lithograph. 56 x 35.5. 

16. EARTH 

A design in black and white, save for the tiny day-glo 
flower sprouting top right, which is accompanied by 
words — "Save a little room for peace." The planet 
earth is made up of the confused faces and forms of 
various world political leaders, political symbols,sol- 
diers in combat, peasants on the march, protest dem¬ 
onstrators, police, and a building in flames. 

Artist: Gary Patterson ©, 

P.O. Box 2907, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Lithograph. 71.5x56. 


17. HAWK AND DOVE 

A hawk grips a dove in its talons, against a sky forming 
the back of a gravestone, under which an American 
soldier lies buried. 

Group Commentary, Box 475, Pt. Station, Richmond, 
Calif. 94807. 

Printed by Berkeley Graphic Arts. 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 44. 


18. PURPLE HEART 

A purple heart, with a scalloped border made of paper 
doilies, contains a target. Blood drips from the bull's 
eye onto the heart of a strongly foreshortened naked 
torso, lying in a rectangle emblazoned with the U.S. 
flag, which probably represents a coffin. 

A "Purple Heart" is awarded to those injured in battle. 


A *-+ i n+ • l\ /I 






Group Commentary. . . 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 44.5. 
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19. FRIENDLY PERSUASION 

A dog howls inside an interior, through the window of 
which we see fragmentarily, an enormous bomber 
marked U.S. AIR FORCE. These words and the 
silhouette of the bomber appear as a negative reflec¬ 
tion in windows cut in the floor. 

Artist: Bernice Senders. 

Group Commenta'ry. . . 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 44.5. 

20. MEANWHILE BACK IN THE STATES 

The chassis of an automobile is carried through the 
air on particles of colored cosmic dust and spits fire 
like a fighter plane. Two hearts go down in flames. 

Artist: K.C. Rignall. 

Group Commentary. . . 

Offset Lithograph. 58.5 x 44.5. 

21. OOPS! 

Nuclear explosion cloud in black and white. 

Artist: Clayton Pinkerton. 

Group Commentary. . . 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 44.5. 

22. INSTRUCTION TO PATRONS ON PREMISES IN 
CASE OF A NUCLEAR BOMB ATTACK 

The poster reproduces, down to Article No. 7, an 
official poster first published by the Office of Civilian 
Defense in Washington about 1966, and still to be 
found in offices, schools and other public places. 

Igmoos (publisher). 

Silkscreen. 87 x 58.5. 

23. GENERATION GAP 

The hand below the mushroom cloud of the atomic 
blast points to patriotic oblivion; the hand below the 
magic mushroom (drug) points to expanded conscious¬ 
ness (photographs of the Beatles below; a hand holding 
a microphone above; floral designs in between). 

Signed: J. Sproats. 

© 1968, Gross National Product, Box 427, Wayzata, 
Ma. 55391. 

Offset lithograph. 71 x 56. 
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24. EAT ME 


The fungoid design is posed graphically midway be¬ 
tween a real mushroom and the mushroom cloud of a 
nuclear blast. The phrase “Eat Me” would refer to the 
episode in Alice in Wonderland where Alice finds a 
cake thus labelled, which magically causes her to grow; 
at the same time the phrase satirizes a government 
which forces the nuclear deterrent down a nation's 
throat. 

Signed: R(obert) L. Ross. 

©1967, Print Mint, 830 Folger, Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
Offset lithograph. 105 x 75. 

25. MAN DEMONSTRA TING HIS SUPERIORITY O VER 
ANIMALS 

A frog watches a skeleton, dressed in a business suit, 
explode his own skull with a nuclear blast by pressing 
a button. First published as a cartoon in the Los 
Angeles Free Press , March 18, 1966. 

The concept is reminiscent of a well-known poster by 
the famous Swiss artist Hans Erni, Atomkreig Nein 
(No Atomic War; also known as Impediamolo — (fig. 
28). Cobb's design, like Erni's, has won international 
celebrity. 

Signed: R. Cobb. 

[Published by the Sawyer Press.] 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 

26. MUTANT 

Photomontage: a long-haired, booted male stands in 
heavy shadow against the blinding light cast by an 
opening cut in the walLbehind. Beyond thisjopening 
appears the figure of a burning Buddhist monk, as 
photographed during one of the self-immolations in 
Saigon, 1963. Behind the flowers which surround him 
rises the mushroom cloud of a nuclear explosion; in 
the middle of the cloud stands an eye. 

Photographer: ©Bob Seidemann. 

©Berkeley Bonaparte, P.O. Box 1250, Berkeley, Calif. 
84 x 58.5. 

27. THE SILENT MAJORITY 

Color photograph of Arlington military cemetery. 

In the face of the revival of massive anti-war protest in 


1969, Nixon appealed to what he termed "the silent 
majority" to support his policies. 

76.5 ? 56. 

28. ARE WE NEXT? BE AWARE 

The stars of the U.S. flag are arranged so as to form a 
swastika. 

©Wes Wilson ( c. 1965). 

Berkeley Bonaparte, P.O. Box 1250, Berkeley, Calif. 
94701. 

Offset lithograph. 47.5 x 75. 

29. 6 POL I TRICKS 9 

Reversible design: against a background of stars and 
stripes, the Republican elephant and the Democratic 
donkey are locked in a perverse embrace, which sym¬ 
bolizes the "unnatural" equivalence and complicity of 
the two major political parties. "69" also refers to the 
year in which the new President was to take office. 

Electro Sensory Productions in St. Louis, Mo. adver¬ 
tised a sticker reproducing the Nixon slogan "Forward 
Together 1969" in which the last two figures of the 
year appear to embrace: 19® 

Jerry Kamstra, ©1968. 

Patriotic Posters Inc., P.O. Box 102, Capitola, Calif. — 
printed by Orbit Graphic Arts. 

Offset lithograph. 88.5 x 58.5. 

30. (The napalm flag) 

The stars fall like bombs through the sky. The word 
NAPALM appears five times in succession along the 
penultimate stripe in such a way that it seems to be 
bleeding. 

Silkscreen. 47.5 x 75. 

31. (Naked child masturbating and holding the flag in its 
teeth) 

Color photograph. There is a version of this subject 
in which the White child is replaced by a Black one. 
© 1968, Photographed by Frank Cowan, Globe, 121 
5th Ave., N.Y. 10003. 

62.5 x 44.5. 

32. THE NEW AMERICAN DREAM 

The half-peeled banana is colored like the flag. The 
banana is generally regarded as one of the chief instru¬ 
ments in keeping the so-called "Banana Republics" of 


southern America tied to U.S. economy. 

Tea Lautrec Posters, Division of Neal, Stratford and 
Kerr, San Francisco. 

Offset lithograph. 87 x 53.5. 

33. END BAD BREATH 

Bust-length caricature of Uncle Sam based on the 
motifs of the U.S. flag, with a wide open mouth which 
reveals bombers in action. Parody of a deodorant 
advertisement. 

Artist: Seymour Chwast. 

© 1967, Famous Faces, Inc., Box 441, Norristown, Pa. 
19404. 

Silkscreen. 96.5 x 63.5. 

34. (Liberty behind bars) 

The Statue of Liberty is imprisoned behind the U.S. 
Flag. 

Art by Bastian, ©Eatmore Productions. 

[Distributed by the Print Mint, Berkeley.] 

Offset lithograph. 71 x 46. 

35. / CAN'T SEE MY FLAG ANY MORE 

Black highwayman's masks conceal the U.S. flag. Be¬ 
low, a quotation from Albert Camus: "I should like 
to be able to love my country and still love justice." 

Design: Tony Palladino. Photo Edith Marshall. 
©Empathy Graphics, Inc., New York. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 56. 

36. JOIN THE FREE AND FAT SOCIETY 

An obese Miss America reclines naked except for a 
slip cut from the U.S. flag, "pop" sun glasses and the 
crown of the Statue of Liberty. 

Signed: Tomi Ungerer. 

Lithograph. 58.5 x 73.5. 

37. KISS FOR PEACE 

An American soldier forces a naked and bound Viet¬ 
namese to lick the naked backside of the Statue of 
Liberty, who has accordingly bent and raised the skirt 
of an American flag draped around her. 

Signed: T. Ungerer. 

Offset lithograph. 56 x 70. 
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38. ( flag of genocide) 

The stars are skulls and crossed bones, emblems of 
piracy. The stripes are formed by the comparative 
statistics of the great massacres of history. 

By now, the figure 6.5% of South Vietnamese killed 
would appear to many as the low side; it has been esti¬ 
mated that U.S. action has resulted in the death or 
maiming of at least three million people, amongst a 
total population of only ten times that figure. 

(1966). 

Siikscreen. 54 x 88- 

39. THE NEW AMERICAN AFFLUENT FLAG 

The title runs around a flag with the stars arranged in 
the form of a hammer and sickle, and with stripes 
formed by the following incantation: 

"Democracy is the best way — Democracy is the 
only way — Democracy is God's way — God made 
us Americans in his own image — Democracy is 
everything that God is - isn't it a shame that God is 
dead!" 

On the left, a dove is hanged by the flag rope. At the 
right, the flag appears torn off in the shape of a map of 
Vietnam. The extreme border is formed by words 
"One nation under guard — of the people — by the 
people - for the people — f*ck the people — with 
libertine injustice — for all." 

Michael Brain Train Studio, ©1967, "In" Sanity Dist. 
7607 N. Paulina, Chicago, Illinois. 

56 x 72.5. 

40. FUCK COMMUNISM 

The stars and stripes identify the agent; hammer and 
sickle the object. With its mock publisher's line 
"additional copies available from the Mothers of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D.C.," the design 
parodies the vulgarity of extremist right wing propa¬ 
ganda such as that of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

(Published and distributed by the Realist) 

Siikscreen. 21.5 x 55.5. 

41. HELP 

The word appears on a strip cut from the flag. 
Distributed gratis by the publishers, as a public service. 
©1967, Print Mint, 830 Folger, Berkeley, Calif. 9471Q 
Offset lithograph. 14.5x73.5. 
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42. . . .OUR FLAG WAS STILL THERE. . . 


The symbol of America survives the nuclear holocaust. 
The phrase is taken from The Star Spangled Banner. 
First published as a cartoon in the Los Angeles Free 
Press, April 28, 1967. 

Signed: R. Cobb, 1967. 

[Published by Sawyer PressJ 
Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 

43. / WANT YOU FOR THE U.S. ARMY 

Reproduction of the famous poster of 1917 by James 
Montgomery Flagg (1877-1960), who took the slogan, 
threatening attitude and commanding gesture from 
the poster of Lord Kitchener (1915) by Alfred Leete. 
This image, which first appeared on the cover of the 
weekly London Opinion, "is the archetype of all war¬ 
time father figures, crib-source for a host of mimics. . . 
brooding, compulsive, final — it has entered into the 
mythology of the nation; it has become a trade-mark 
figure for World War One. In a multitude of contexts, 
sacred and profane, it has been revived in parody. In 
the wave of mock-nostalgia that swept the last of the 
nineteen sixties, the image was again revived — this 
time as a pop art decoration piece." (Rickards, First 
World War, pp. 11-12). 

Commercial applications of the image range from the 
kind which attempts to retain the patriotic note 
("Uncle Sam Wants You to mail your overseas parcels 
early" — advertising a heavy duty wrapping paper), to 
those which make unpatriotic puns, like the British 
advertisement for sweets ("You too can be a sucker"). 

Offset lithograph. 101.5 x 74. 

44. UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU! 

Design based on No. 42, executed in red, white and 
blue. A pistol replaces the pointing finger. 

Siikscreen with spectrum rolling. 89 x 57. 

[By Earl Newman] 

45. TURN OFF/TUNE OUT/DROP IN 

Johnson in the role of Uncle Sam (no. 42), dressed up 
as a nationalist clerical hippie. The slogan inverts that 
informally adopted by the psychedelic "movement": 
Turn on (i.e. to drugs) Tune in (to new wave lengths) 
Drop out (from society). 

Artist: John Thompson. 

© 1967, Astro Posters, Box 772, Berkeley, Calif. N. 7 
Siikscreen. 63.5 x 50. 


46. / WANT YOU 

The pointing finger lies at the center of a series of con¬ 
centric circles, like those of a dart board. The score 
numbers normally found on a dart board are replaced 
by the figures indicating the six chief draft classifica¬ 
tions. In the outside ring, the least desirable status— 
1A, ready for immediate induction. Moving inwards: 
2S, the standard student deferment, valid as long as a 
student does well in school, and for a limited period; 
CO, Conscientious Objector; 4D, temporarily disquali¬ 
fied by reason of temporary physical disability; 1Y, 
Minister of Religion or in training for the ministry; 
4F (bull's-eye), physically or mentally unfit. 

A Top-Sin Original, Top-Sin Enterprises, Box 6532, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Silkscreen. 64.5 x 58.5. 


47. QUACK! 

Walt Disney's capitalist miser. Uncle Scrooge McDuck, 
as the recruiter. 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 89 x 58. 

48. JOIN 

Photograph of an elderly man impersonating Uncle 
Sam before the civic center building, San Francisco 
(in lieu of the Washington Capitol). An obscene 
gesture replaces the monitory thrust. 

A real-life parodist of Uncle Sam exists: he calls him¬ 
self General Hershey Bar (General Lewis Hershey was 
the Director of the Selective Service System; a Hershey 
Bar is a brand of chocolate) and is often accompanied 
by side-kick called General Wastemoreland. He dresses 
in a genuine uniform bedizened with war and peace 
symbols, and makes it his business to entertain march¬ 
ers and demonstrators with a comedy patter. He is 
the Bob Hope of the New Left Army. 

Photo by: Edmund Shea, © American News Repeat 
Company, 27 Castle St., San Francisco. 

71 x 56. 


49. / WANT PEACE 

The pointing hand becomes the "V” of Victory for 
Peace. 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 89 x 58.5. 


50. / WANT YOU TO MAKE A PROFIT! 

The hat of Uncle Sam bears the above legend; below 
the words *Your best investment* Send your son to 
the war. The design is crossed by an ascending red line, 
as that of a profits graph, marked at various points 
(19)39, (19)59, (19)67. 

Signed: Sarny. 

Cram Posters 67 ©. 

Offset lithograph. 63.5x 48.5. 

51. THOU SHALT NOT KILL 

The photograph of a long-haired, entranced male 
figure, part hippie, part Hindu mystic, is superimposed 
on a background crowd of soldiers, who from their 
cheerful faces, would seem to be listening to some 
comedian (maybe Bob Hope, official Jester at the 
Court of the Pentagon.) Einstein and Emerson are 
briefly quoted in the sky above. 

American Newsrepeat Co., 243 Collins St., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 94118. 

71.5 x 55.5. 

52. END THE SELECTIVE SLAVERY SYSTEM 

A heroic male figure breaks his slave-chain. The draft 
is known as the Selective Service System. 

Artist: Michael Wilson 

Students Opposed to Conscription, 2521 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley/'Calif. 94704. Berkeley Free Press. 

Silkscreen. 57.4 x 44.5. 

53. STAY OUT OF THE DRAFT YOU'LL CATCH 
YOUR DEATHI 

Death advances, like the Horseman of the Apocalypse, 
over a cemetery. The smiling face of Johnson appears 
in the background. 

Signed: Lawrence. 

©1968, Screen Prints, N.Y. 

Silkscreen. 71.5x53.5. 

54. DON'T GO! 

The words surround a skull overgrown with foliage. 
From the book Don't Go, ©Sept. 1968, Zendik Papers. 
Black and white silkscreen. 83.5 x 57.5. 
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55. 


RESIST THE DRAFT - NOV. 14 (1968) 

The Statue of Liberty makes the "V" of Victory for 
Peace sign with one hand and holds up a burning 
draft card with the other. 

Lithograph. 57 x 44. 

56. RESIST THE DRAFT - NOV. 14 (1968) 

An eagle with a peace flower in its beak, stands upon 
the "Omega,” symbol of the Draft Resistance move¬ 
ment. 

Lithograph. 57 x 44. 

57. CAST YOUR WHOLE VOTE. . NOV. 14 (1968) 
THE RESISTANCE 

A sample draft card comically signed by draft clerk 
"Milo Minderbinder" (a character from the famous 
satirical novel Catch 22 by Joseph Heller) is placed 
inside the Omega, symbol of the Resistance movement. 

Produced for Nov. 14, 1968, the day designated for a 
nation-wide rejection of draft cards and refusal to co¬ 
operate in any way with the system. 

Silkscreen. 57.5 x 43. 

58. FUCK THE DRAFT 

Photograph of young man burning his draft card. The 
poster is thus advertised in the small advertisement 
columns of the Los Angeles Free Press: "Christ said : 
'Love your enemies.' Good advice. Send for a FUCK 
THE DRAFT poster. One for $2, two for $3 or five 
for $5. If you buy five, we'll send a sixth one free for 
Mother's Day to the mother of your choice: whatever 
her sex, whatever her position (President Local P.T.A.; 
President U.S.A.)." 

The first man to burn his draft card, and thus publicly 
proclaim his opposition to the system, was David 
Miller on October 15, 1965. 

The Dirty Linen Corp., G.P.O. Box 2791, N.Y., N.Y. 

10001. 

75.5 x 51.5. 

59. WAR IS GOOD BUSINESS INVEST YOUR SON 

Imitation of 19th century advertisement with wood- 
cuts of the period. 

The slogan is also known as a graffito and lapel button, 
and appears on a Lambert Studios poster (1970) over 
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a reproduction of Michelangelo's St. Peter's Pieta. 
Signed: Chwast (1966). 

Offset lithograph. 68.5 x 53.5. 

60. RESIST 

Photograph of a graffito on a wall, above which a 
policeman appears. 

©1968, Jacques Bonnard (photographer) 

Frank Kay, Dist., Hollywood, Calif. 

84.5 x 55.5. 

61. GIRLS SAY YES TO BOYS WHO SAY NO 

Photograph (from left to right) of Joan Baez and her 
two sisters, Marisa and Mimi Farina (also a singer). 

Protest and folk-singer Joan Baez (cf., no. 171) is 
married to noted draft-resister Dave Harris, now serv¬ 
ing a three year jail sentence. 

Sold in aid of the Draft Resistance. 

107 x 75. 

62. AVOID DRAFTS 

Photograph of a Black soldier huddled up with cold in 
a sordid barracks. 

Also published as a postcard. 

Photo by: Edmund Shea. 

© 1967, American Newsrepeat Co., 243 Collins St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

72.5 x 56.5. 

63. TOGETHER WE WIN 

A cheerfully smiling trio (sailor, workman and soldier) 
march arm in arm off to the war. Reproduction of a 
. poster published during World War One by the 
United States Shipping Board - Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and signed by the artist James Mont¬ 
gomery Flagg. 

©1968, Personality Posters. 

Offset lithograph. 100 x 75. 


64. PASS THE LORD AND PRAISE THE AMMUNITION 

Caricature of Cardinal Spellman charging with bayonet. 
The caption inverts a favorite slogan of World War 
One (which probably dates back to the days of Crom¬ 
well): Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition. The 
Cardinal, who was Chaplain to the U.S. Army, was a 
noted hawk and active promoter of the Vietnam occu¬ 
pation during the Kennedy era. Speaking to the 
Filippine Enlisted Men's Club, he called his audience 
"the servants of God, defending the cause of God and 
the cause of civilization. . .You are the soldiers of 
Christ." The poster seems to have been largely with¬ 
drawn from sale after the death of Spellman in 1967, 
but is still available in the stores owned by the pub¬ 
lisher. The night of the Cardinal's death, a group of 
irate Catholics in Berkeley called the police to the 
Postermat poster store. All copies of the poster were 
seized, and the store manager was threatened. 

Signed: Edward Sorel '67. 

©Personality Posters Inc. 

Offset lithograph. 105.5 x 75. 

65. THOU SHALT NOT KILL 

The Fifth Commandment is printed in blood red letters 
upon parchment paper. 

Libra Artworks, P.O. Box 9207, Berkeley, California 
94719. 

Silkscreen. 28.5 x 89. 

66. VIETNAM - AN EASTERN THEATRE PRODUC¬ 
TION 

Parody of the style used to advertise the war-film 
spectacular, complete with quotations from reviewers 
and acknowledgement of help received. 

Signed: Nordahl. 

Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 72 x 58. 


67. THIS VACATION VISIT BEAUTIFUL VIETNAM 
FLY FAR EASTERN AIRWAYS 

Parody of a travel poster, showing soldiers charging in 
the jungle. 

Pandora Productions. 

Silkscreen. 89 x 58.5, 
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'LET'S WIN THIS WAR AND GET THE HELL OUT " 

The remark is satirically attributed to General George 
Armstrong Custer (1839-June 25, 1876) whose por¬ 
trait appears above, and who with his entire force of 
204 men was killed by the Sioux Indians at Little Big 
Horn, Montana. The poster has proved tremendously 
popular amongst the Indians today, one Indian organ¬ 
ization having purchased 2,500 copies from the pub¬ 
lisher, the Berkeley Print Mint. 

"Published for the Little Big Horn Veterans Associa¬ 
tion." 

Offset lithograph (1969). 73.5 x 51.5. 

69. BRING OUR BOYS BACK FOR CHRISTMAS 

Santa Claus steps through the snow, carrying the 
"gift" of a funeral casket. 

Signed: Tomi Lingerer. 

Offset lithograph. 58 x 73.5. 

70. EAT 

The word appears on the arm which is forcing the 
Statue of Liberty down the throat of an oriental. The 
concept of this cartoon-poster derives from both the 
food advertisement and such pop paintings as that of 
1962 by Robert Indiana, who places the word "EAT" 
in large letters above a delicate antique porcelain tea- 
set. 

Signed: Tomi Lingerer. 

Silkscreen. 68 x 53. 

71. (the communist bait) 

A South-Vietnamese, seated on the turret of a U.S. 
tank, dangles in front of the mouth of the cannon a 
bait in the form of a hammer and sickle. A swastika 
appears among the wheels which move the tracks. 
Thus the pretext of "communist subversion" keeps 
the American war-machine in motion. 

Signed: Tomi Ungerer. 

Silkscreen. 68.5 x 53. 

72. GIVE 

A bomber "gives" simultaneously bombs and pretty 
packages. Not only a satire on U.S. "aid" to little 
nations around the world, but also a mockery of the 
institutionalized U.S. charity, which uses advertise- 
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merits commanding gifts.from the public. 

Signed: Tomi Lingerer. 

Silkscreen. 68 x 53. 

73. CHOICE NOT CHANCE 

The U.S. war-pilot paints on the nose of his aircraft a 
pictorial record of yellow babies he has killed. The 
slogan and design comment upon the methods used by 
the U.S. military to "control" or reduce the popula¬ 
tion of foreign lands. (Choice not Chance is a motto 
of Birth Control Associations.) The artist also pours 
scorn on the "precision" with which U.S. air force 
claims to be able to drop its bombs upon exclusively 
military targets. 

The artist's conception is nearer to reality than he can 
have known at the time. A soldier interviewed in 
Antonioni's documentary film Year of the Pig (1969) 
actually praises the bombing as a form of birth-control. 
"One battalion commander in Vietnam named his 
helicopter, the "Gookmobile" and listed his kills on 
the fuselage with a neatly painted row of conical hats." 
(Seymour Hersh, in Harper's (Extra) for May 1970, 
p. 55). 

Signed: Tomi Ungerer. 

Silkscreen. 68 x 53. 


74. Q. AND BABIES? A. AND BABIES. 

Photograph of about twenty of the victims massacred 
at Mylai (also known as Song My, and "Pinkville"). 
In November 1969 the army was obliged to bring 
charges against a platoon commander, Lieutenant 
William Calley Jr., for the murder of "109 Oriental 
human beings at Mylai 4" on March 16, 1968. This, 
the first fully documented and publicized massacre of 
Vietnamese civilians by American soldiers, of a kind 
which the Left has always assumed to be typical of the 
war, was broken to the public in all its details by 
Seymour M. Hersh in an extra edition of Harper's 
magazine for May 1970. 

Ronald Haeberle was a photographer sent by the 
Army's 31st Public Information Department to record 
the expected major battle for history (it was duly 
applauded by General Westmoreland as an "outstanding 
action"). 

The photographs taken by Haeberle as an eyewitness 
of the whole massacre form an essential element in the 
case against Calley, as does the testimony (including 
the words quoted here) of Paul Meadlo, participating 


with Calley. 

The Art Workers Coalition is a group of artists of the 
New Left aiming at changes in the philosophy, policy 
and structure of art institutions such as New York's 
Museum of Modern Art. Having arranged for the use 
of the photograph (which originally appeared in Life 
magazine) and for a printer to print, free of charge, on 
donated paper, the AWC engaged the Museum of 
Modern Art to help with the distribution, and to as¬ 
sociate its name with it. Members of the museum staff 
agreed. However, as this would have gone counter to 
the long standing philosophy and policy of the Museum 
of Modern Art of keeping aloof of any political action, 
the trustees of the Museum refused the request of the 
AWC. On January 3rd 1970 angry AWC members 
picketed the Museum, wearing sandwich boards with 
copies of the poster fixed fore and aft, and handing out 
others to passers-by. They also enacted a protest drama 
in front of Picasso's Guernica. Altogether 50,000 copies 
of the poster were distributed free, and the first ones 
were stamped with the message: "This poster was 
originally co-sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art." 
On December 18, 1969 trustee William S. Paley for¬ 
bade the museum to associate its name with it. 

Art Workers Coalition / Peter Brandt / from an inter¬ 
view with Paul Meadlow (sic) by Mike Wallace / photo¬ 
graph by R.L. Haeberle. 

63.5 x 96.5. 

75. MY LAI / WE LIE / THEY DIE 

A naked youth is posed as in a homosexual porno¬ 
graphic photograph. On top of his head lies a gas¬ 
mask, his chest is tattooed with an American eagle bear¬ 
ing a scroll with the motto Pedicabo vos et irrumabo, 
and his genitals are composed of a triple cannon and 
grenades. 

The text reproduces the propaganda of the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps, the university student training 
program which has come under heavy fire from the 
Left: "We as R.O.T.C. cadets know that tomorrow's 
business, governmental and professional activities need 
top men who have the ability, will and opportunity to 
prepare for positions of responsibility and leadership. 
R.O.T.C. cadets are those superior men." Still in 
computer characters, the text continues: "Our motto 
and solemn oath: MY LAI / WE LIE / THEY DIE. 
Support our program; as you can see, we have a lot to 
offer. "Committee for the Promotion of Selective 
Youth in Asia" (pun on euthanasia). 

• (Distributed at the College of Environmental Design, 
Berkeley, May 1970.) 
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Exhibited: Stedelijke Museum, Amsterdam, cloakroom 
(September 1970). 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 45- 


76. {atrocities and smiles) 

Thirty-six photographs, arranged chessboard fashion. 
In each row there are five scenes of atrocities of the 
Vietnam War and one smiling portrait of Johnson, 
McNamara or Rusk. Many of the Vietnam photo¬ 
graphs are taken from the well-known documentary 
album by photographer Felix Green, Vietnam, Viet¬ 
nam (Palo Alto, California, 1966). 

The poster is distributed by the pacifist organization 
Women Strike for Peace. 

Offset lithograph. 57.5 x 43. 

77. CRY FREEDOM 

These words appear in the mouth of a screaming 
head surrounded by a collage of newspaper fragments 
relating news from the Vietnam War. The design 
was received by the publishers from a U.S. soldier in 
Vietnam (cf.. Graphic, no. 71). 

Artist: SP/4 Vietnam / Orbit (printers). 

©1967, East Totem West, 159 Throckmorton Avenue, 
Mill Valley, California 94941. 

Offset lithograph. 89 x 58.5. 

78. CHANEL - THIS IS THE SPELL OF CHANEL FOR 
THE BATH 

Photomontage, in which a Vietnamese family, caught 
in a flood, appears to be swimming desperately to¬ 
wards the bath or pool occupied by a beautiful 
American girl advertising Chanel perfume. 

[Published by Eye-Makers Posters.] 

54.5 x 43. 

79. NAPALM 

The word appears in mirror-characters over a photo¬ 
montage of the napalmed face of a Vietnamese child 
(which fills almost the whole of the design), anatomical 
diagrams of a skull and the muscles of the face, a nude 
pin-up, a mouth (or lipstick-print) and a long file of 
horsemen bearing lances. 

Artist: Wm. Weege. 


© 1967, Happening Press, San Francisco / Distr: Print 
Mint, 830 Folger, Berkeley, California 94710. 

Offset lithograph. 63 x 84. 

80. THIS PAGE IS DEDICA TED TO THE PROPOSITION 
THA TALL BANANAS ARE NOTCREA TED EQUAL. 

Reproduction of an advertisement for Chiquita Ba¬ 
nanas, featuring a half-peeled banana. Mounted be¬ 
side it is the photograph of a Vietnamese child with a 
mutilated arm. 

Chiquita is a brand name of the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany, an all powerful monopoly which is blamed for 
American economic imperialism (cf., nos. 32 and 116). 
The American Government recently sent a shipment 
of 20,000 prosthetic limbs to Vietnam. 

56 x 43. 

81. REVLON ADOPTS THE OH-BABY FACE 

Photomontage, in which a little girl, disfigured and 
blinded by napalm burns, stands next to the beautiful 
American lady of the Revlon make-up advertisement. 

Offset lithograph. 35.5 x 28. 

82. JOHNSON'S BABY POWDER / MADE IN U.S.A. 

A famous photograph by Felix Greene showing a 
Vietnamese man holding a cruelly napalmed child. 
(The same photograph appears on a Soviet anti- 
Vietnam war poster.) The lettering of the words 
"Made in U.S.A." is that used for stamping crates of 
munitions. 

Photograph silk-screened onto zinc sheet, in prepara¬ 
tion for a poster which was not published because of 
Johnson's withdrawal from the 1968 presidential can¬ 
didacy. 

Signed: Gary Brown 23-5-1968. 

83.5 x 58.5. 

83. FRESH SPRAY DEODORANT / 

CHECKS PERSPIRATION, TOO! 

Photomontage of a marine armed with a mortar and 
gas mask who appears on the cap of a deodorant can 
held in a woman's fingers. Based on an advertisement 
of WTS Pharmacraft, Rochester, New York. 

[Published by Eye-maker Posters.] 

56 x 43. 
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84. FAR FROM VIETNAM 

A Film by Resnais / I Hein / Ivens / Varda / Lei ouch / 
Godard. 

Reproduction of a Picasso painting (1964) of warriors 
fighting and a stricken mother and child, in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art. 

©1968, Sofracima. 

Personality Posters Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Offset lithograph. 108 x 75. 


85. STOP THE WAR IN VIETNAM NOW! 

The figures of the mother and child, and of the fallen 
warrior, are taken from Picasso's Guernica (1937). 

Offset lithograph. 44 x 56.5. 

86. MARCH AGAINST DEATH 

MARCH ON WASHINGTON NOV 13-15 1969 

A tank with the features of a skull belches forth fire. 
Signed: Picasso. 

Reprinted for the New Mobilization Committee by 
permission of the artist. 

The New Mobilization Committee, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Offset lithograph. 38 x 59. 

87. VIETNAM SUMMER 1967 

A terrified Vietnamese woman escapes from the flames, 
holding in her arms two naked children. 

"Vietnam Summer" was the name given to a big 
propaganda campaign launched during the spring and 
summer months of 1967 to mobilize sentiment against 
the war. 

129 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. 

Offset lithograph from a colored etching. 63.5 x 42.5. 

88. NGUYEN VAN TROI 

Executed in Saigon in 1964 for "Attempted terror¬ 
ist acts." He declared moments before he was 
killed: "/ have committed no crime against my 
people. It is the Americans who have committed 
aggression. . .who have come to sow death. Long 
live Vietnam!" 
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Photograph of the famous guerrilla fighter, taken just 
before his execution for having made an attempt on 
the life of Defense Secretary Robert McNamara. Re¬ 
cruiting poster for the march on Washington October 
21, 1967. 

Photo: Felix Greene —Student Mobilization Committea 

56.5 x 43. 

89. VIETNAMESE LIBERATION FIGHTER 

Photograph of a young girl in the combat uniform of a 
guerrilla unit. Publicity poster for a radical weekly. 

Guardian, Independent Radical News-Weekly, 197 E. 
4th Street, New York City 10009. 

72.5 x 42.5. 

90. (Freedom Fighters) 

Two female members of the Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front guerrilla force, armed with rifles, 
and camouflaged, stand at the ready. 

From a North Vietnamese papercut. 

(Sold) In Aid of the People's War in Vietnam. 
Silkscreen. 76 x 56. 


91. GREAT SOCIETY 

The head of Johnson looms over a "cleaning-up" 
operation in the Black ghetto, which is aflame. 

(c. 1967). 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 101.5x66. 

92. DER KORPORAL 

Against a red sunset, a mastiff-headed figure in police¬ 
man's uniform sits astride a motorcycle. He wears a 
swastika on his helmet, tie pin and arm band, the latter 
being surmounted with the identification THE EX¬ 
TERMINATOR. A rifle is stuck in the back, and 
there rises above it a "cissy bar" shaped like a 
Christian cross and marked GOD horizontally and 
FOR - (Iron Cross) - COUNTRY, vertically. The 
"R" in FOR and the O doubling for FOR and GOD 
are with calculated ambiguity, so that the phrase can 
read FOR GOD AND COUNTRY as well as FUK 
GOD and COUNTRY. On his right breast, the cop 
wears the following motto, the words of which appear 
double to suggest the vibration of the machine: 


CAIN ADAM AGENT 434292. . . / pledge to an¬ 

nihilate all communists black white or tined pink 
whether long hair, short hair or bald — fat, skinny or 

By: © Bob Dara (signature decipherable by analogy 
of this design with no. 135 signed by the same artist). 

(Publication line illegible). 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 96.5 x 63.5. 

93. SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL POLICE 

This famous slogan, best known as a right wing 
bumper sticker, captions a color photograph of a tank 
heading towards the spectator. 

©1969, Owen Karp. 

64 x 94.5. 

94. (Foreign policy and domestic policy) 

"Our Foreign Policy must always be an extension of 
this Nation's Domestic Policy. Our safest guide to 
what we do abroad is a good look at what we are 
doing at home." Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

The President appears to comment on a scene of police 
brutality, in which student protesters are clubbed 
down. The photograph was taken aj Berkeley 1964. 

Photo by Irv White, Madison, Wise. 

Pandora Productions. 

96.5 x 64. 


95. ( the face of the enemy) 

High contrast photograph of the Alameda County 
Police, as they faced demonstrators for People's Park 
in Berkeley June 1969 (cf., no. 132). 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58.5. 

96. CITY OF NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT / 
POLICE ACADEMY COMBAT TARGET 

Reproduction of an actual combat target. 

[Distributed by Personality Posters.] 

Offset lithograph. 96.5 x 64. 

97. ( patriotic mask) 

Photograph of a uniformed figure in a gas mask ready 
for “mob-dispersal," merging with the background of 
a huge U.S. flag. 


A Psychology Today Poster, available from CRM Inc., 
Poster Division, P.0. Box 4760, Clinton, Iowa 52732, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

91.5 x 61.5. 

98. CHICAGO 1968 

Photograph of protesters raising the flag of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam over the statue of 
General Grant in Grant Park, Chicago. One of many 
bloody conflicts with the Chicago police took place 
here (cf., nos. 99 and 153). 

Photographer: Don Getsug* 

Gross National Product. 

74 x 59. 

99. VISIT CHICAGO 

A photograph of Adolf Hitler. Produced to com¬ 
memorate the behavior of the police at the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention, August 1968. The national 
and world press alike commented on the Gestapo-like 
tactics of Mayor Daley's (cf., no. 155) police force. 
© Kanrom, Inc., 1969. Published by Kanrom, Inc., 
311 W. 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

90 x 60. 

100. GIVE ME YOUR TIRED, YOUR POOR, YOUR 
HUDDLED MASSES YEARNING TO BREATHE 
FREE. . . 

Photograph of the Pennsylvania National Guard train¬ 
ing for riot-control. The caption reproduces the first 
lines of Emma Lazarus' words inscribed on the base of 
the Statue of Liberty, which were intended to wel¬ 
come the immigrant fleeing to freedom from European 
Tyranny. Now the flow is the other way, as young 
American men flee their country to avoid the draft. 

Cf., Mary McCarthy's comparison of the National 
Guard “to a human porcupine ready to throw its 
quills." 

Pandora Productions, 1967. 

57 x 86. 

101. WHEN YOUR CHILD IS READY FOR COLLEGE, 
WILL COLLEGE BE READY FOR HIM 

Three monstrous skull-headed cops, clutching their 
batons, await the incoming student. The caption 
reproduces a public service advertisement encouraging 
people to give to the college of their choice. 
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Signed: Guindon. 

Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 56.5 x 72.5. 

102. HAIL COLUMBIA! 

A photograph of a bloodied student, who makes the V 
for Victory sign, after a battle with the police. The 
revolt on the Columbia campus was triggered off by 
the University's plans to build a gymnasium over an 
area previously used by poor local children as a play¬ 
ground. It broke out on April 23, 1968, led to the 
occupation of four university buildings and two sepa¬ 
rate police raids in which 850 students were arrested 
and several hundred students and faculty members in¬ 
jured (see Jerry L. Avorn etc.. University in Revolt). 

Proceeds from sales of this poster go to the Strike 
Coordinating Committee. 

Distributed by Personality Posters Mfg. Co., Inc., 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011. 

98.5 x 74. 

103. HATE 

The figure of a Los Angeles Police Department motor¬ 
cyclist is composed of the words: 

June 23, 1967/ DESTROY / MAIN / KILL / KILL / 
SMASH / CRIPPLE / BLOOD / WAR / NAZI/ 
HATE / BUTCHER / EXTERMINATE / MURDER / 
MUTILATE / CARNAGE / KILL/KILL/BATTER 
/SLAUGHTER / CRUSH / RUIN / EXECUTE / 
DOOM / DEMOLISH / SQUASH / ERADICATE / 
ANNIHILATE / HATE. 

Crushed under the wheels of the motorcycle appear 
the words PEACE and LOVE (cf., no. 105). 

Offset lithograph. 56 x 43. 

104a. POLICE PROTECTION? HOGWASH! 

(First version). 

Silkscreen. 61 x 92. 


104b. POLICE PROTECTION? HOGWASH! 

(Second version). 

The words are placed beside a drawing of the principal 
entry into the Berkeley campus, Sather Gate, which 
gives onto Telegraph Avenue on the townside and 


Sproul Hall Plaza on the other. It is thus the nexus of 
revolutionary activity and is frequently blocked by 
police. 

Produced to commemorate the suppression of the 
Third World Liberation Strikes called in support of 
San Francisco State College (cf., nos. 104 and 120). 
The two Black figures of the first version have been 
joined by yellow, red and brown figures, to symbolize 
the various races composing the American Third World. 

Silkscreen. 58.5 x 87.5. 

105. JUNE 23, 1967 CENTURY CITY/SOUVENIR OF 
L.A. POLICE DEPT. LOVE IN 

Three policemen with cherub wings (such as appear 
on the emblem of the Los Angeles Police Department) 
hover over the remains of their victim: an old paralyzed 
man who, in his wheel chair, had been carrying a sign 
inscribed "Senior Citizens For Peace." In the back¬ 
ground, Century Plaza Hotel, and the crowd of dem¬ 
onstrators. 

During the afternoon of Friday June 23rd 1967, about 
10,000 youthful pacifists gathered in Cheviot Hills 
Park, Los Angeles, in preparation for the demonstra¬ 
tion. Despite the continuous harrassment by swarms 
of military helicopters over head, the atmosphere was 
serene, more like that of a "Love-In." Later in the 
afternoon several thousand other people joined the 
throng, from their dress apparently office employees 
and other "straight" bourgeois, arriving directly from 
their place of work. All were secure in the knowledge 
that this was an authorized demonstration, and most — 
especially the many who found themselves thus en¬ 
gaged for the first time in their life in any kind of 
political demonstration — were very far indeed from 
anticipating physical resistance; they were determined 
only to show Johnson, who was to be guest of honor 
at a fund-raising dinner in the luxurious Century 
Plaza Hotel, just how numerous were the opponents 
to his war policy. 

A crowd estimated variously at 20-30,000 gathered as 
foreseen, more-or-less under police escort, in the 
square before the hotel. Suddenly, without apparent 
reason or warning, the police began brutally to disperse 
the crowd. Old men unable to run fast enough, 
women and children who got lost or left behind in 
their panic, were clubbed indiscriminately. The figure 
represented in the poster is probably a conflation of 
separate incidents: those in which elderly people were 
knocked about, and one (well documented) in which a 
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child wearing a leg-iron tripped and fell, and was beaten 
on the ground together with his mother as she tried to 
rescue him. The crowd was eventually pushed back 
down a slope onto the underpass of a freeway running 
close to the hotel, where they were charged by police 
in cars and motorcycles driven at high speed (cf., 
no. 103). 

Police Chief Tom Reddin, who had been studying his 
tactics two weeks in advance, defined it as a "beautiful 
plan, and well executed." He was congratulated by 
Governor Reagan, and boasted that "The President 
did not even know that there was a single rioter out¬ 
side." (It had in fact been necessary to smuggle the 
President into the hotel through the back door, where 
he had been deposited by a helicopter.) 

The occasion has a dual political significance: first, it 
furnished the final and absolute proof to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party managers that the President could not 
campaign in the usual way for re-election the following 
year; second, and more important still, it was the first 
time that Whites had received at first hand, en masse, 
something like the treatment hitherto reserved for 
ghetto Blacks. The fact, moreover, that these Whites 
were not poor working class but members of the 
bourgeoisie makes this episode a landmark in the 
history of class struggle in America. A complete 
documentation of the police violence, with photo¬ 
graphs and eye-witness accounts etc., may be found in 
the Report of the American Civil Liberties Union: 
Day of Protest, Night of Violence — The Century City 
Peace March, Sawyer Press, July 1967). 

Artist: Gilliam. 

Offset lithograph. 57.5 x 44.5. 

106. M 16 MOST RELIABLE DESTRUCTIVE METHOD 
OF HUMAN EXTERMINATION 

Satire on the Pentagon's much touted weapon, which 
turned out to be extremely dangerous to the user. A 
"corrected" version is standard equipment in Vietnam, 
and has now been issued to 30,000 National Guards¬ 
men for use against the enemy at home. 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 73.5. 

107. (Whistler's Mo ther) 

Color reproduction of the famous painting of his 
mother by James McNeill Whistler, adapted so that she 
appears to be holding a gun against anyone who might 
burst out from behind the curtain. 


©1969, Graphic Group Inc. 

67.5 x 54.5. 

108. SFPD 

A heavily armed member of the San Francisco Police 
Department towers threateningly over a tiny bearded 
pacifist, who carries a sling and is thus identified as 
David confronting Goliath. The poster commemorates 
the occupation by the police of San Francisco State 
College in the fall of 1968 (cf., no. 126). The college 
remained effectively closed for five months, owing to 
the activities of the campus minority groups united 
under the name "Third World Liberation Front." 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 97 x 64. 

109. UPAG-AG-AGAINST THE-THE-THE WALL, 
M-MOTHERF-F-FU-FU-FU 

A policeman, drawn as the stuttering animated cartoon 
character "Porky Pig," grins and waves his baton 
nervously. The usual command given to suspects about 
to be searched by the police, comes out as a stutter, 
because this pig knows that the tables are being turned 
on him. 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 58.5 x 44.5. 

110. [cop-pig] 

Caricature of a policeman with pig-like features. 
Silkscreen in day-glo. 70 x 55. 

111. FREE ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Caricature of a Pig-Judge. 

(Published by San Francisco State College Legal 
Defense Committee.) 

Offset lithograph. 23x17.5. 

112. ULTRA VIOLET 

The famous pop painting of a comic-strip pistol by 
Roy Lichtenstein (cf., p. 24), here in the form of a 
felt banner made by the American Flag Company, 
hangs — threateningly or protectively? — over a nude 
figure. She is the Warhol actress "Ultra-Violet,"hailed 
in Avant-Garde magazine (November 1969) as "the 
Underground's most beautiful Superstar." The patri¬ 
otic cushions behind her and the flag upon which she 
reclines would seem to identify her as a kind of New 
Left or Underground Miss America. In the world of 
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pop song, the phallic symbolism of the gun is satirically 
expressed by the Beatles' "Happiness is a Warm Gun" 
(cf., no. 114). 

©1968, Personality Posters. 

Color photograph. 107.5 x 75. 

113. (cocktail-party cross-fire) 

The aggressive character of cocktail party conversation 
and, by extension, American social relations, is ex¬ 
pressed by seven figures: two couples and a threesome 
who point their heads at each other. The heads are 
shaped like automatic pistols and are of varying design. 

Signed: Philip Kirkland. 

A Psychology Today Poster, available from CRM, Inc., 
Poster Division, P.O. Box 4760, Clinton, Iowa 52732. 

Offset lithograph. 91.5x61. 

114. SOCK IT TO ME BABY 

A very coarse-grained photograph of a girl, standing in 
a sexually aggressive attitude and hugging a rifle. She 
wears stockings, suspender belt, slip and an eye patch 
and is placed against a background made up of the 
endlessly repeated phrases "Sock it to me baby, sock 
it to me." 

Satire on the fusion of the two great American pro¬ 
ducts, sex and war. "Sock it to 'em. . ." etc., is a 
common political campaign slogan; the phrase connotes 
at once sexual, political and commercial conquest. 

This design, which on our poster bears no signature, 
is reproduced in an article by Robert Glauber in Art 
and Artists, August 1969, as the work of William 
Weege, under the title "Fuck the CIA." 

Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58.5. 

115. NEW! IMPROVED / MACE / WITH M-F (MINT- 
FLAVOR) / REGULAR / FAMILY SIZE 

Parody of the commercial advertisement which here 
peddles not a deodorant spray, but a highly irritant, 
possibly very dangerous form of tear gas which was 
originally designed for military purposes, and is now 
being used against demonstrators. It is outlawed ac¬ 
cording to the Geneva Convention. 

©1969, Gary Short (Designer). 

Offset lithograph. 71 x 56.5. 
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116. WATCH YOUR STEP. 

DON'T TRIP IN THE STREETS 

Banana peel. "To trip" is hip jargon meaning to be 
under the influence of marijuana or (more commonly) 
a hallucinogenic drug (cf., no. 196). For the political 
significance of the banana, cf., nos. 32 and 80. The 
banana also briefly enjoyed the status of a psychedelic 
drug, when an attempt was made to sell peel scrapings 
in powder form as a legal substitute for marijuana. 
Recipes were printed in the underground press, and 
many people testified that it gives a mild "high." 

©MCMLXVII brothers machine. 

A public service announcement courtesy brothers 
machine. 

Offset lithograph. 89 x 56. 

117. CAMPBELL'S TOMA TO SOUP 

A photograph of a soup can in the manner of pop 
artist Andy Warhol. The can is punctured as by a bullet 
entering from the inside, and the soup oozes out of 
the hole as it were blood. 

Design: Dick Hess/Stettner Endress. 

Pandora Productions. 

Offset lithograph. 99 x 68.5. 

118. HAVE A "COKE" = GOOD WINDS HA VE BLOWN 
YOU HERE. ..AWAY TO SA Y "WE ARE FRIENDS" 
TO THE CHINESE 

Reproduction of World War Two advertisement which 
masks its commercial purpose behind a patriotic front. 
Allies in the struggle against the Japanese during the 
war, the Chinese are now (and still) not recognized by 
the U.S. Government — presumably because they no 
longer buy Coca Cola. 

© 1943, The Coca-Cola Company. 

Silkscreen. 76 x 51. 

119. IN GOD WE TRUST 

A hot dog rendered with the linear crudity and garish 
colors characteristic of Pop Art. 

By: Earl Newman. 

Silkscreen in day-glo. 57.5 x 89. 


120. SEE AMERICA FIRST 

Photomontage: A Foster and Kleiser highway bill¬ 
board contains the photograph of a massive pile of 
automobile wrecks. The slogan "See America First” 
is that of patriotic tourist agencies. 

© 1967, Sam Smidt Publishing Company, Palo Alto, 
California. 

57 x 89. 

121. BABY RUTH ("LET THEM EAT CAKE") 

Color photograph of a skeletal inhabitant of India who 
grimaces after having tasted a bar of Baby Ruth 
candy. A whole box of the same commodity lies be- 
for him, stamped CARE U.S.A. ("Care” is a govern¬ 
ment aid program for under-developed countries.) 

©1969, Harry Hamburg Studios, Inc. 

Poster Prints, Plymouth Square Center, Conshohocken, 
Pa. 19428. 

93 x 61.5. 

122. TIRED OF THE SAME OLD SHIT? TRY THE 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER . . . 

An advertisement for an avant-garde clothing store in 
a fashionable New York location. The purchaser of 
this poster is presumably at liberty to see in it a sweep¬ 
ing, radical social message. 

©1968, The Different Drummer: J.C. Suares; Photo: 
Bill English. 

Offset lithograph. 89 x 57.5. 

123. [first step on the moon] 

Color photograph of the boots of the astronaut about 
to take man's first step on the moon. Montaged onto 
the powdery lunar crust immediately beneath the 
lower boot is a gleaming pile of excrement. 

©1969, Graphic Group. 

67.5 x 54.5. 

124. SO WHAT! 

Photograph of first man on the moon, below masthead 
of Daily News for July 21, 1969. 

© 1970, Dadaposters; Design: Robert Cenedella; Dis¬ 
tributed by Pandora. . . 

89 x 58.5. 


125. SHIT 


The letters of the word are arranged in Pop Art typ¬ 
ography. 

©Pandora Productions; Design: Bob Cenedella; Dada¬ 
posters C. 

Offset lithograph. 56.5 x 56.5. 

126. SFPD 

A member of the San Francisco Police Dept, is repre¬ 
sented as a robot wielding enormous pincers, ready for 
riot control, against a background of flame-like shapes. 
Produced to commemorate the San Francisco State 
College strike (cf., no. 108). 

© RBW, 1967. 

Scream Signs Ltd., P.O. Box 9745, San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia 92109. 

Silkscreen with spectrum rolling. 72.5 x 57.5. 

127. STRIKE 

A fist rendered in the manner of the French Affiches 
de Mai (1968) rises from an arm containing the Sather 
clock tower on the Berkeley campus. The poster was 
first distributed free to consolidate the strike on the 
Berkeley campus in early 1969 (cf., no. 104). 

Posters with a red-printed giant raised fist such as 
this — only, more properly, a right one — were worn by 
graduating students at the Brandeis University gradu¬ 
ation ceremony (photograph in Time magazine, June 
20, 1969). Similar designs are now commonly printed 
on shirts worn by students in universities all over the 
country. By 1970, the raised clenched fist, a symbolic 
gesture which goes back to early Workers' Inter¬ 
nationals, had replaced the old V sign amongst the 
more militant peace groups. First used by the Black 
Panthers, it is usually associated with the slogan (also 
first used by the Panthers) "Power to the People." 
Contrary to popular opinion, it is not the "Black 
Power" salute. 

128. BANK OF AM ERIKA 

Photograph, printed in red and yellow, of the Isla Vista 
branch of the Bank of America in flames. Check data 
are imposed upon it so as to imitate the "scenic 
checks" (checkbooks reproducing on each check, in 
color, some famous Californian beauty spot) issued by 
the Bank of America, who also use it enlarged to bill¬ 
board size for their advertisements, under the slogan 
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"Introducing Beautiful Money.” The check data are 
authentic except in two points: "Isle Vista," is mis¬ 
spelled for legal reasons; and "Bank of Amerika," is 
altered in accordance with the growing tendency of the 
radical press to use this spelling so as to identify the 
U.S. with Nazi Germany. 

On the night of February 25th the Isla Vista branch of 
the Bank of America at 953 Embarcadero del Norte, 
Goleta, California 93107, was burned and virtually 
destroyed by the residents of Isla Vista, an area which 
houses the majority of the students attending the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. The burn¬ 
ing took place after some months of agitation over 
the firing of a young assistant professor of anthro¬ 
pology, Dr. William Allen, and at a time when student 
discontent over continuous police harassment and over 
living conditions (exorbitant rents, poor facilities, etc.) 
in the so-called "Isla Vista ghetto" had reached a 
head. The local bank was selected as a target in order 
to make a political indictment of the bank, the largest 
and most international in the world, as a symbol of a 
materialistic, militaristic and exploitative society. More 
specifically, the Bank of America is blamed for ex¬ 
ploiting: 1. the war in Vietnam (it is banker to the 
Pentagon in Saigon); 2. the Californian migrant 
laborer (through its financing of agribusiness and its 
extensive land holdings, it perpetuates the conditions 
which led to the great grape strike; 3. the student, 
by giving him inferior banking services. (The Bank, the 
only one in the area, has a virtually captive clientele of 
about 10,000 residents.) As a building, it also stood as 
a symbol of luxury amidst the comparative squalor of 
the student housing. The Bank was thus viewed as an 
agent of war, economic imperialism, and student 
oppression. 

The burning was reported in newspapers all over the 
world, and received with awe by most campuses in 
the U.S. The action was immediately endowed with a 
multifaceted significance which may be broken down 
as follows: 1. It happened in Santa Barbara, reputedly 
a sleepy town in an idyllic climate, with a University 
attended by politically apathetic, wealthy students. 
If it could happen here, it could happen anywhere. 
2. As an act of selective sabotage in a White com¬ 
munity causing no injury to persons, it commanded 
respect even amongst those pacifists who would con¬ 
demn the throwing of a rock at a cop. 3. Technically, 
the burning has been regarded as a masterpiece, for 
this bank (like all banks) had been built largely out of 
non-flammable materials; the arson was committed, 
moreover, with large numbers of police and firemen in 


the vicinity, who were unable or unwilling to interfere. 
A total of 139 persons (also the number of the check- 
poster) were arrested during the repression which fol¬ 
lowed the burning. The Bank of America exploited 
their dramatic loss by mounting a massive nation-wide 
campaign, offering a total of $20,000 cash rewards to 
informers. The establishment sees the burning as the 
most outrageous act of violence ever committed by 
politically-minded Whites in a University environment. 
The revolutionaries see it as a major success. 

The work of a man who made up in political convic¬ 
tion what he lacked in experience as a poster-maker, 
the poster has sold over 15,000 copies all over the 
country. It is regarded by a poster-pundit such as 
Peter Selz as a masterly conception — perhaps the best 
to come out of the Movement. It is also unique in 
that it is the first to appear not in protest over the 
oppressions, but to applaud a victory over the op¬ 
pressor. It must be the only left-wing political poster 
to have been formally presented to the Governor of the 
State (a clean-cut student handed him the "check" 
filled out so as to make a large sum payable by the 
people of California to the Governor; much taken 
aback, the Governor said he did not understand). It 
may also be the only political poster ever to have 
been cashed like a check (a sympathizer with the 
Cause, who banked with that branch, drew a sum 
payable to himself upon his copy of it, filled out in 
the proper way; the teller who handled it was literally 
in tears). It marks the transition from the poster of 
protest to the poster of revolution. 

(By Jack Shea), 

©March 1, 1970, Metamorphosis. 

56.5 x 87.5. 

129. BLOT OUT THE BLEMISH OF BERKELEYLAND 
MADIGANH YES YOUR REAGANNESS 

Ronald Reagan is cast in the role of the Chief of the 
Blue Meanies (normally addressed as "Your Blueness") 
from the Beatles psychedelic animated cartoon film, 
The Yellow Submarine. In'the film he and his chief 
henchman (marked "M" for Meanie and Madigan) and 
his army of Blue Meanies represent the forces of evil, 
out to destroy love and the arts. Frank Madigan 
(known popularly as "Mad Dog Madigan") is Sheriff 
of the Alameda County Police and is held responsible 
for the savagery of police repression in Berkeley 
throughout 1969. 

Silkscreen on wax paper. 58.5 x 65.5. 
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130. REMEMBER. . . UNCLE TOM SAYS "ONLY YOU 
CAN PREVENT GHETTO FIRES" 

An old Negro, bearing a hoe, points his fingers at us 
(like the Uncle Sam of no.»43) against a background of 
a ghetto in flames. "Uncle Tom" (from the novel 
Unde Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe) has 
become the type-name of the collaborating Negro. 
"Only you can prevent forest fires" is the slogan of the 
Forestry Services and guardians of the National Parks. 
The same slogan has been used, with a deft and cynical 
truncation, by the defoliation crews in Vietnam: 
"Only you can prevent forests." The design first 
appeared in the Los Angeles Free Press for 28th 
February 1966. 

©1967, Ron Cobb. Published by Sawyer Press, P.O. 
Box 46-653, Los Angeles 90046- 

Offset lithograph. 85.5 x 58. 

131. BLACK POWER WHITE POWER 

Reversible design composed of two interlaced figures, 
one black and one white, each eating the other's leg. 
The poster may be interpreted as a reflection of, or com¬ 
ment upon, the common liberal attitude which equates 
White "extremism" and Black "extremism," and re¬ 
gards them as mutually destructive and equally hostile 
to a pacific solution to racial problems. 

Signed: Tomi Ungerer. 

Offset lithograph. 71 x 50. 

132. PEOPLES PARK 

In May 1969, 2,700 National Guardsmen and thousands 
of police were used to prevent the people of Berkeley 
from using a waste lot they had converted into a 
"People's Park" by installing playground equipment 
and planting trees and flowers. ("Plans are being 
made to mine the East R iver with daffodils. Dandelion 
chains are being wrapped around induction centers. . . 
The cry of "Flower Power" echoes through the land. 
We shall not wilt. Let a thousand flowers bloom — 
Abbie Hoffman, April 29, 1967). 

For the first time CS (highly toxic) tear gas, which is 
outlawed under the Geneva Convention and normally 
used only on Vietnamese (cf., no. 115) was sprayed 
from helicopters; it entered hospitals and schools over 
a wide area. The police opened fire on the crowd, 
using heavy 1/3 inch bullets. One man was killed, 
one blinded, and several severely wounded. Governor 
Reagan applauded this action (cf.. Ramparts, August 
1969). 

Photograph. 35 x 37.5. 


133. . . .WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL 

The words which terminate the preamble to the U.S. 
Constitution surround a scene in which the Statue of 
Liberty and Justice (blindfold, with scales) are being 
raped by a group of policemen. 

Signed: Cieciorka. 

Offset lithograph. 44 x 44.5. 


134. VICTORY 

The triumph of American Capitalism: A hawk dressed 
like a businessman holds aloft the standard of Victory, 
and bears a kind of Holy Cross-U.S. shield. He rides a 
bestial soldier which crawls along on the lead held by a 
mole. The latter creature wears the slouch hat and 
raincoat associated with the spy: the CIA on his hat 
identifies him as a blind symbol of the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, the international American spy net¬ 
work which is generally held responsible for the 
adventurism and interventionism of American foreign 
policy. 

First published as a cartoon in the Los Angeles Free 
Press, February 17, 1967. 

Signed: R. Cobb, © 1967. 

[Published by Sawyer Press.] 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 


135. LEATHERNECK! WORKING REPLICA OF FIGHT¬ 
ING U.S. MARINE. . . 

The words appear on a box from which the toy 
soldier has come forth to take revenge, like Franken¬ 
stein, on his "creator." The design first appeared as a 
cartoon in the Los Angeles Free Press, October 21, 
1966. 

Signed: R. Cobb. 

[Published by Sawyer Press.] 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 


136. ( concentration camp) 

The symbol on the uniforms identifies the inmates as 
pacifists. The camps originally built to intern the 
100,000 Japanese-Americans during World War Two 
are kept in a state of readiness (cf., Charles R. Allen, 
Jr. Concentration Camps USA, Marzani & Munsell Inc., 
1966). First published as a cartoon in the Los Angeles 
Free Press, October 27, 1967. 
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Signed: R. Cobb, ©1967. 

[Published by Sawyer Press.] 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 

137. REWARD FOR INFORMATION LEADING TO THE 
APPREHENSION OF JESUS CHRIST 

This design, which is here printed on fake parchment 
to imitate the old western "Wanted” flyers, first ap¬ 
peared as the cover of the Socialist weekly, Masses, 
December 1913. In its original form, it showed the 
announcement as posted on a brick wall, that "Jesus 
Christ, The Working Man of Nazareth, Will Speak at 
Brotherhood Hall — Subject — The Rights of Labor." 
The "Wanted" text appeared inside the magazine. The 
design was distributed as a poster during the thirties 
(cf.. Art Young, His Life and Times, New York 1939, 
p. 294). 

Signed: Art Young (1866-1943). 

Offset lithograph. 54.5 x 42.5. 

138. ( Nuremberg Trial) 

Photomontage in which (from left to right) McNamara, 
Johnson and Rusk appear seated on the same bench 
with the Nazis accused of war crimes, during the 
famous Nuremberg Trials of 1945. 

On the reverse of the poster, by hand stamp: Photo¬ 
montage by John Jeheber. 

(C. 1966.) 

Silkscreen. 51 x 84. 

139. ( Birdie and Clyde) 

Photomontage in which the heads of President John¬ 
son, his wife, Lady Bird, and Vice-President Humphrey 
are mounted on the bodies of Clyde, Bonnie and their 
accomplice C.W. Moss, the gangsters of the 1930s who 
returned to fame in 1968 with the film recounting 
their exploits. 

©Alexicon Corp., 1968. Published by Alexicon Corp., 
311 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 10036. 

91.5 x 61. 

140. GUILTY OF MURDER /LBJ-USA 

A monstrous skull-headed insect grips skulls and other 
human bones. Reproduction of the famous "Calavera" 
(skull) executed by the great Mexican popular wood- 
cut artist, Posada, as an attack on the dictator Huerta 
(1911). 


(Conceived by Charles Britten, 1966.) 
Offset lithograph. 57 x 45. 


141. ( Johnson as a Hell's Angel) 

The President is seated on a Harley Davidson motor¬ 
cycle, labelled on the gas tank "Harley Bird," in al¬ 
lusion to his wife. He is wearing the leather jacket, 
leather wrist-thong, pad locked chain belt, etc., of the 
motorcycle gangs, such as the Hell's Angels. The 
syndicated cartoonist Conrad has shown the President 
as a motorcycle cop terrorizing Congress. 

Signed: Bob Dara (cf., no. 92). 

Box 58, Village Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10014. 

Offset lithograph. 77.5x114.5. 

142. THE HAWKS 

The design is couched in the style of the early German 
woodcut, and recalls a favorite subject of that period: 
the Seven Deadly Sins. They here number five and 
are represented as a gang of motorcycle toughs. 
Conceit is Ronald Reagan, who admires himself in the 
mirror, and wears a swastika on his chest and a hand 
grenade in his belt; Deceit is Richard Nixon, the only 
unarmed figure in the group, bearing on his shoulder 
an owl, symbol of evil; Greed is Lady Bird Johnson, 
with a devil's tail, pistol at her belt, in her hand a 
bouquet of flowers which end in little skulls, and 
crushed beneath her high-heeled boot a rose (allusions 
to her campaign to beautify the American country¬ 
side); Genocide (replacing the Wrath or Murder of the 
Seven Deadly Sins) is Johnson in a German helmet 
sprouting Texan bull horns, and fully armed; Bigotry 
is Wallace (cf., no. 162) who bears on his head a hawk 
with a Ku Klux Klan hood, and who carries the lynch¬ 
ing rope. Death and a Boschian devil crouch at either 
end of the group. 

© 1968, The Inner Eye Press, Inc. Distributed by the 
Dream Merchants Sales Corp., 28 Greene Street, N.Y.C. 

Silkscreen. 59 x 72. 


143. KING KONG'S SONG 

Johnson is depicted in the role of the famous monster 
gorrilla of the film classic King Kong, who attempted 
to destroy civilization — here symbolized by a Black 
civil rights protester, a Peace and Freedom Party work¬ 
er, the Statue of Liberty, etc. 
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Below, sheep file into a Capitol building which is 
labelled "Draft Board," and leave it wearing a military 
helmet. 

© 1968, Wet Petal Press, 1621 Altivo Way, L.A., Calif. 
90028. 

Offset lithograph. 72.5 x 49. 


144. THE TEXAS GENTLEMAN 

Panorama of sinister faces, amongst which loom por¬ 
traits of Johnson, with his bloody hand raised in a 
fascist salute, Hubert Humphrey and Robert McNamara. 
In the background, more fascist salutes and hands 
grasping a crucifix and a revolver. 

Bibl: Graphis, no. 70. 

©1968, Gordon-Howell. 

Offset lithograph after an oil painting. 74 x 49.5. 

145. DOW SHALT NOT KILL 

These words are inscribed on a paper lying before 
President Johnson, whose photograph, taken during a 
Presidential address, and here rendered in tones of red, 
white and blue, occupies the center of the design. 
Round about him, arranged as on the various archi¬ 
tectural elements of a Renaissance altarpiece, are the 
names, emblems and trademarks of about two hundred 
internationally known American corporations. Dow 
Chemical Corp., here in the "title-role" are (or were) 
the sole manufacturers of napalm, and as such have 
attracted numerous demonstrations under the slogan 
"Dow shalt not kill." Along the base or predella of 
this altarpiece to what Lawrence Lipton calls the 
"Moneytheistic Society" appear satirical catch-phrases: 
"U.S.A. Union of Stoned Anarchists. . . Take a day 
and walk around watch the nazis run your town." 
At the top of the poster press photographs of dead 
Vietnamese and a burning Buddhist monk flank an 
eye, the pupil of which reflects a map of the U.S. and 
is stamped with the word THINK. 

Poster by Sture Johannesson, Legal Vision, Box 4271, 
Malmoe Sweden. 

Printed in Denmark by Permilo & Rosengreen. 

Offset lithograph. 69.5 x 49. 

146. (Johnson creates Ky) 

Parody of Michelangelo's famous fresco on the Sistine 
ceiling, representing the creation of Adam. Johnson 


embraces his wife where Michelangelo showed God 
bringing up Eve; m the pose of Adam is Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky, head of the Saigon government from 
1965 to November 1967, and still in charge of the 
ARVN (puppet) army. Exceptionally large publicity 
poster for the avant-garde weekly New York Free Press. 

© 1967, J.C. Suares. A contemporary poster classic 
distributed exclusively by Darien House, Inc., N.Y.C. 

Offset lithograph. 76.5 x 114.5. 

147. ALL THE WAY WITH LBJ 

This phrase was used as Johnson's electoral campaign 
slogan of 1964. Photomontage of a street sign direct¬ 
ing traffic, with patent absurdity, One Way in two 
opposite directions. The satire exposes the duplicity 
and contradiction of a Democratic President pursuing 
Republican policy. 

© 1967, Sam Smidt Publishing Company, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

48.5 x 63. 

148. "HE WHO MEDDLES IN A QUARREL NOT HIS 
OWN , IS LIKE ONE WHO TAKES A PASSING DOG 
BY THE EARS." Proverbs 26:10 

Well-known press photograph of Johnson on the White 
House Lawn lifting one of his beagles up by the ears, 
before the eyes of a group of visiting dignitaries. 

The "quarrel" is of course that of the Vietnamese. 
Offset lithograph. 79 x 58.5. 

149. COCA-COLA 

Immensely enlarged photograph of a puppet carica¬ 
turing Johnson in a cowboy scarf and with a Coca- 
Cola badge pinned to his breast. 

Puppet by Stephan Baran. 

Poster by KR. 

© Brauer Prints, Room 14, 60 Great Russell St., 
London WC1- 

Silkscreen. 114.5 x 90.5. 

150. ( Johnson as Hercules) 

A monument, which is beginning to crack, to the New 
Hercules: President Johnson, holding a rocket and 
crushing under his cowboy boot*the figure of a slain 
Vietnamese. His fig leaf falls together with the last 
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leaves of autumn. The design is reminiscent (un¬ 
consciously no doubt) of a caricature by C.J. Travies 
of Louis-Philippe as Hercules contemplating the ruins 
of Paris (1834). 

©1967, Pentagonal Dodecahedron Ltd. Parkside, Box 
16368, San Francisco 94116. 

Offset lithograph. 50 x 36. 

151. "MAH FELLOW AMERICANS. . ." 

In the extreme distance stands a tiny figure identifiable 
only from the slogan inscribed on the flag-draped dais: 
RE-ELECT LBJ '68. Before him, a sea of policemen's 
heads scowling at the spectator. The drawing was 
first published as an editorial cartoon in the Los 
Angeles Free Press for August 7, 1967 and was used 
during the Fall of that year on the flier and "position 
paper" of the Peace and Freedom Party. 

The withdrawal of President Johnson from the Demo¬ 
cratic Party candidacy in 1968 was in large part due to 
the massive Protest Movement which made it physically 
impossible for him to appear in public (cf., no. 105). 

Signed: R. Cobb. 

[Published by the Sawyer Press.] 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 

152. IMPEACH JOHNSON 

Three photographs of a girl who stands with mocking 
hypocrisy in the famous trio of postures "Hear No 
Evil, See No Evil, Speak No Evil." Below, reproduction 
of the syndicated comic strip Pogo by Walt Kelly in 
which the Rackety Coon chile and the fascist agent 
Deacon Mushrat converse upon the role of the people 
in a "democracy." The "Impeach Johnson" move¬ 
ment, which never got very far, exploited an extra¬ 
ordinary historical coincidence: there was a serious 
attempt exactly one hundred years earlier (1868) to 
impeach President Andrew Johnson. 

Artist: Wm. Weege. 

©1967, Happening Press, San Francisco. 

Distr: Print Mint, 830 Folger, Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
63.5 x 48. 

153. TH-TH-TH-TH-THAT's ALL FOLKS! 

Photomontage of the bust of Johnson disappearing 
inside a toilet bowl. A comment on Johnson's with¬ 
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drawal from the presidential candidacy (1968). 
Bummer Ltd., N.Y.C. 

96 x 76.5. 

154. ME 2 

Reversible design closely modelled on that of a playing 
card, with the head of Nixon at one end and that of 
Humphrey at the other. On the breast of both are in¬ 
scribed the words: Assimilation Same Same/Coinci¬ 
dental Sure Sure Sure. The left hand holds a sword, 
like the card King, but the right hand makes an obscene 
gesture, the middle finger rising like the cross out of 
the orb,.emblem of worldly power. The suit is clubs — 
a reference to the police violence condoned by both 
politicians. 

Satire on "Me-Tooism," or the "gentleman's agree¬ 
ment" on the part of the rival presidential candidates 
not to appear to diverge too widely on any major issue 
(notably that of the war), and their vacuous efforts to 
appeal simultaneously to hawks, doves and all impor¬ 
tant bodies of opinion. 

A similar design was used in a poster distributed by 
the French Communist party urging abstention from 
the 1969 Presidential contest: Poher de Fair, Pompidou 
des clous (Poher hot air, Pompidou no clue). 

Offset lithograph. 86.5 x 52.5. 

155. MAYOR DALEY FOR HEART DONOR 

Caricature of the Mayor of Chicago who helped to 
railroad the delegates into nominating Humphrey over 
the extremely popular Eugene McCarthy (cf., no. 11). 
Daley was held responsible for the police riots during 
the Democratic National Convention held at Chicago 
in August 1968. On his naked chest he wears a post¬ 
age stamp-like medallion of the Virgin Mary (he is a 
Catholic like most of his government and police force) 
and a "lapel-button" shaped like an anatomical heart, 
with the above inscription. 

During much of 1968, the mass-media were occupied 
with eulogising the heart-transplant operations per¬ 
formed by Dr. Christian Barnard and others; the cari¬ 
cature not only casts a death-wish upon a political 
figure (the donors of hearts had of course to be pro¬ 
nounced dead before the heart could be removed), but 
also comments indirectly on the medical controversy 
(largely ignored by the press) on the ethics of heart 
transplantation. 


The point of the caricature is heightened by its un¬ 
usually anatomical detailing which represents a curious 
graphic fusion between the styles of Gerald Scarfe and 
David Levine, perhaps the greatest caricaturists work¬ 
ing on either side of the Atlantic. 

Signed: Guindon. 

Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 72.5 x 57. 

156. NIXON'S THE ONE 

Black girl holding her pregnant belly, accusing the new 
President via the lapel button which carries Nixon's 
campaign slogan. This has proven a tremendously 
popular poster among the older ''businessman” type of 
customer. "Nixon's the One” also appears in the 
balloon issuing from the mouth of a grotesquely preg¬ 
nant Violet, a five year old character posterised after 
the comic strip Peanuts by Charles Schulz. 

Photograph: Shelly Roseman. 

©1968, Poster Prints, Box 526, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 
106 x 76.5. 

157. WOULD YOU BUY A USED CAR FROM THIS MAN? 

Photograph of President Nixon wearing what his op¬ 
ponents consider to be a typically crafty smile. Nixon 
is regarded as a politician of the calibre and morality 
of a used car salesman. The phrase is also varied in the 
form "Would you buy a used war from this man?” 

106.5 x 75. 

158. AREMICA [sic] LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 

Photomontage: President Nixon appears to be holding 
a sign containing the above words and a U.S. Flag. 
Above, in bold type: FIND THE MISTAKE IN THIS 
PICTURE, with an asterisk referring below to the 
answer: THE MAN HOLDING THE SIGN IS THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. The posing 
of visual "Find the Mistake” problems is a favorite 
game of the popular magazines. 

The sign held by Nixon reproduces exactly (except 
for the typographical "error”) a bumper sticker dis¬ 
tributed by right wing organizations. (The corres¬ 
ponding left wing bumper sticker reads America - 
change it or lose it.) The original right wing version of 
the slogan appears prominently in a painting of 1964 
by pop artist Ray Donarski called Lions International 


(the name of a businessman's club), reproduced in 
Lippard, fig. 120. The latest left wing version of the 
slogan reads: "Vietnam: Love it and Leave it,” which 
is now being countered with "Vietnam: Love it or 
Leave it.” 

© 1969, Revolutionary Playthings, P.O. Box 25335, 
West Los Angeles, California 90025. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58.5. 

159. SLEEP TONIGHT. . . . YOUR NATIONAL GUARD 
IS AWAKE 

Photomontage of the head of Nixon on the body of 
Charlie Chaplin dressed for the role of a World War 
One soldier, complete with an absurd array of house¬ 
hold implements at his belt. The same figure, with the 
original Chaplin head, is used by William Weege in a 
poster called Peace, published by the Happening Press, 
San Francisco, and reproduced on the rear cover of 
Abu -Verdicts on Vietnam. 

71 x 50.5. 

160. ALL YOU NEED IS LOVE 

Photograph of Richard Nixon wearing a vicious, pug¬ 
nacious expression. The caption is taken from a 
Beatles song popularised in the film Yellow Sub¬ 
marine. 

Jolly Rodger Posters, Los Angeles, Calif. 

73.5 x 58.5. 

161. AMERICA AMERICA 

Caricature of President Nixon against a background of 
the stars and stripes forming the above words. Nixon's 
face is mottled like the skin of a snake, and a snake¬ 
like tongue protrudes from his mouth. He evidently 
illustrates the Indian saying "White Man speak with 
forked tongue," i.e., speaks deceitfully. 

© Bill Olive '70. © 1969, Revolutionary Playthings, 
P.O. Box 25335, West Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. 

72.5 x 58.5. 

162. VOTE FOR ROSEMARY'S BABY 

Caricature of the 1968 Presidential candidate of the 
American Independent Party, and ex-Governor of Ala¬ 
bama, George Wallace. The phrase "Rosemary's Baby" 
refers to the title of a novel best known in the film 
version by Roman Polanski, in which a woman is 
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impregnated by Satan. The film was advertised with 
the slogan "Pray for Rosemary's Baby." The Phrase 
"Vote for Rosemary's Baby appeared on anti-Nixon 
lapel buttons (Nixon's mother's name is Rosemary). 

Artist: C.J. 

©Alexicon Corp., 1968. Published by Alexicon Corp., 
311 W. 43rd Street, New York, New York 10036. 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 42.5. 

163. ( Reagan as a young man in an advertisement for 
Chesterfield cigarettes) 

Exact reproduction of an advertisement which used 
to appear, ironically, in student newspapers such as 
the Santa Barbara El Gaucho in the late 1940s. Apart 
from being conservative Governor of California since 
1966, he is an ex-officio member of and dominant 
figure in the Board of Regents (now known as the 
"Reagants") of the University of California, which he 
is committed to "disciplining." 

Offset lithograph. 57 x 44.5. 

164. REAGAN IN 68 REMEMBER HE BROUGHT US 
DEATH VALLEY DAYS 

Photomontage of a tiny-headed Reagan based upon an 
advertisement he made as a young man for Boraxo 
toiletries. The same photograph appears in another 
poster, entitled Death Valley Daze, with the following 
inscription: "Borax Salesman: 1. One who employs 
high pressure or unscrupulous sales tactics to sell 
inferior merchandise. 2. One who lies, misrepresents. 
3. One who exaggerates the value of a cheap or shoddy 
product, preying upon the gullibility of the buyer. 
(Dictionary of American Slang)." 

The slogan "Reagan in 68" referes to the Governor's 
pretensions to the Republican presidential nomination. 

Warren Dayton, © 1968, Vic D., Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Offset lithograph. 64.5 x 48. 

165. THE FASCIST GUN IN THE WEST 

Photograph of Ronald Reagan from his former life as 
a "B" movie actor. The figure, minus the background, 
is taken from a Western movie still, first posterised by 
Ben Friedman with the addition of the caption: 
"Thanks for the Votes, Suckers." The caption on the 
poster exhibited (which puns upon the catch phrase 
of Westerns "The fastest gun in the West"), represents 


a further stage in the hostility generated by the Reagan 
regime. 

Ed Koupal, the chairman of the Recall" movement 
which published this poster, defined Reagan as the 
"worst disease to hit California since smog" (cited in 
UCLA Daily Bruin, October 13, 1969). 

©1968, Vic D., Recall Reagan Inc. 

71 x 56.5. 

166. ( Johnson rolling a joint) 

Photomontage of the President preparing a marijuana 
cigarette. 

58.5 x 37. 

167. ESTABLISHMENT TURN-ON AND FIND PEACE 

Photocollage of the head of President Johnson upon 
the body of a Buddha, encircled by a psychedelic halo. 
Amongst the collage of figures below we find Abraham 
Lincoln (extreme left) and a series of grimaces taken 
from the well-known illustrations to Charles Darwin's 
Emotions in Man and Animals. 

Design: Warren Dayton. 

© 1967, The 7th Street Gang. 

Offset lithograph. 84 x 54.5. 

168. A RITUAL PENTAGON EXORCISM OCTOBER 21 
WASHINGTON 

Circular design, printed on mauve paper, reminiscent 
of a magical diagram. The outer circle is formed of 
repeated silhouettes of poet Allen Ginsberg; next 
comes a series of miniature versions of the Uncle Sam 
Recruiter (no. 43) arranged in a pentagon; the third 
circle contains the repeated head of an American 
Indian. The inner circle is composed of five nuclear 
mushrooms, with a skull and crossed bones at the 
center. 

On October 21st 1967 about 70,000 persons converged 
on Washington, gathering as close as possible to the 
walls and steps of the Pentagon. One of the expressed 
purposes of the demonstration was to lay symbolic 
siege to the heart of the American war effort, enter it 
and occupy it. In the greatest alarm, the authorities 
mobilised not only the police of almost the entire 
state, but also the Reservists and National Guard. 
Another purpose of the demonstration, according to 
the Yippies, was to exorcise the Pentagon with incan¬ 
tations and various magical rites and make it rise 
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exactly thirty feet into the air. 

Offset lithograph. 61 x 61. 

169. (cop turn-on) 

Twelve photographs each taken (in the manner of an 
Andy Warhol design) a second or less after the pre¬ 
ceding one, tell the story of how a plainclothes cop 
takes a drag on a marijuana cigarette, and hands it to a 
uniformed officer standing just behind him. The final 
images, during which the camera tracks in close, show 
the pair collapsing in laughter. 

©1968, Saladin productions. 

95.5 x 87. 

170. WHO SAYS AMERICANS ARE GETTING SOFT? 

Photograph of two members of a foremost motor¬ 
cycle gang, the Hell's Angels, "frenching." The motor¬ 
cycle gangs are considered to be right wing, but the 
poet Allen Ginsberg has recently attempted to "turn 
on" the San Francisco Bay area Hell's Angels and 
persuade them to regard the radical movement as allies 
in the struggle against bourgeois society. 

(Distributed by Ben Friedman Enterprises.) 

44.5 x 57. 

171. (Joan Baez and police) 

Joan Baez, the folk and protest singer, sits before a 
serried line of cops. Photograph taken during the 
Free Speech Movement in Berkeley in the Fall 1964. 

©Steve Somerstein. 

© Printed by Orbit Graphic Arts, 1345 Howard Street, 
San Francisco. 

58.5 x 74. 

172. PIG 

The letters of the word, and the design of the animal, 
are transformed into psychedelic patterns. The word 
can be read both backwards and forwards. The surface 
decoration of Durer's rhino hide has become a three- 
dimensional labyrinth and the pig's snout begins to 
sprout a rhinoceros horn. The psychedelic forest in 
which he stands has a floor covered with mushrooms 
and the roots of fantastic trees, from amongst which 
there peer various Disney-ish turned-on cartoon char¬ 
acters. 

Signed: Joe Roberts, Jr. 


©A. Sirkia, 6311 Yucca Street, Los Angeles. 
Silkscreen. 51.5x76.5. 


173. THE RHINOCEROS 

A reproduction of Durer's famous woodcut of the 
rhinoceros (1515) stands in a psychedelic jungle. There 
is also a poster with a completely straight reproduction 
of the woodcut, and the caption "But would you want 
to live next door to one?" 

Silkscreen. 72.5 x 57.5. 

174. PIGGY-BANK 

Color photograph of a pig with floral designs, and with 
a black slot for the money. Caption reads: "Bank by 
Andy Warhol. Gaudy savings by RCA Color Scheme 
Scanner. Pretty as a pigture, huh?" 

Photograph: Irwin Horowitz. 

©1968, Radio Corporation of America. 

A Contemporary Poster Classic C R distributed ex¬ 
clusively by Darien House, Inc., New York City, Printed 
in the U.S.A. 

76.5 x 114. 

175. MAKE LOVE, NOT WAR 
Photograph of rhinoceroses copulating. 

©1969, Gemini Enterprises. 

44.5 x 59. 

176. 6 RHINO 

Durer's rhinoceros is arranged in a pyramid of six 
identical animals, each standing on top of the other. 
The whole is mounted by a reproduction of the figures 
from the same artist's etching of the Abduction of 
Proserpine. 

©KR, 32' Florence Street (London), N.l. 

Offset lithograph. 153 x 51. 

177. THE PILL IS A NO-NO 

Pope Paul VI as Uncle Sam (cf., no. 43). Satire on the 
Papal Encyclical prohibiting the use of birth-control 
pills amongst married couples, promulgated in 1968. 
The phrase "is a no-no" is a childish form of prohi¬ 
bition, consonant with the gentle, fatherly smile worn 
by the Pope. There is also a poster of the Pope over 
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the caption "The Pope is a Pill." 

Signed: Nordahl. 

Pandora Productions. . . 

Offset lithograph. 74 x 58.5. 

178. HAVE YOU HAD YOUR PILL TODAY 
Cf., no. 43. 

©1968, Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58.5. 

179. BE PREPARED 

Color photograph of a grinning girl in the Girl Scouts 
uniform, and in an advanced stage of pregnancy. 
Satire on the puritanism of the Girl Scouts Association, 
which has sued the publishers for one million dollars. 

Photo: George Adams. 

© 1969, Personality Posters Mfg. Co., Inc., 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10011. 

99 x 75. 

180. JESUS WAS AN ONLY CHILD 

Photomontage, with the reproduction of a painting in 
the manner of Antoneilo da Messina showing Jesus 
blessing, placed in the center of a birth-control pill 
box. 

Designed by Jim Egan. 

©.1969, Empathy Graphics, Inc., 28 W. 30th Street, 
New York 10001. 

62 x 51.5. 

181. HALLELUJAH THE PILL!! 

Magic pentagram formed of five couples locked in 
several positions reminiscent of Hindu art. The feet 
rest on the circular container for birth-control pills. 
Twisted serpents fill the background. The title plays 
upon the name of a well-known avant-garde film 
Hallelujah the Hills! 

Signed: Mari Bianca Tepper. 

(On reverse) American Newsrepeat Co., 243 Collins 
Street, San Francisco, California 94118. 

Offset lithograph. 55.5 x 55.5. 


182. THE NEXT SUPPER 

In a composition imitating that of Leonardo's Last 
Supper, we see Jesus dispensing the Sacrament of 
marijuana; his disciples, from left to right, are: Spider- 
man, Schulz's Charlie Brown, Bugs Bunny, Bob 
Montana's Jughead and Archie, Captain America, 
Mickey Mouse, Superman, Santa Claus, Thor, Uncle 
Scrooge McDuck and Batman. All these are comic 
strip heroes, who abandon their old materialist exis¬ 
tence (symbolised by ice-cream, pipe, carrot, etc.) in 
order to "turn on" to the new drug-based religion. 
All - even the hairless Charlie Brown - try to grow 
their hair. 

The table around which the disciples sit is supported 
by a globe showing, on the spectator's side, the North 
continent, which has as it were exploded through the 
floor. The walls are decorated with Picasso's Guernica 
(left) and the Californian flag (right). Their relation¬ 
ship to each other, and to the theme of the poster as a 
whole, is not clear. Behind them hang half-hidden en¬ 
largements of the Zig Zag man (cf., no. 194). In an 
opening of the back wall directly behind Jesus, a horde 
of figures armed with stakes burst in; they- have a 
general air of characters from some adventure strip, and 
evidently represent the biblical soldiers sent to take 
Jesus in the Garden of Olives. On the back wall, amidst 
psychedelic patterns, are various symbols, astrological 
and religious, a fire extinguisher and a sign pointing to 
the Rest Rooms. On the ceiling, the Calvary is in¬ 
serted with the centre cross empty to indicate that 
the Supper in the foreground takes place at the Second 
Coming of Christ. Behind the Calvary are psychedelic 
flowers and flying saucers. 

Christ here is dressed as in Leonardo, in the liturgically 
correct red tunic and blue cloak, which are also the 
colors of Superman. The emblematic heart stamped 
upon his chest (not present in Leonardo, but an ap¬ 
propriate religious symbol) add to the comic book 
effect. With his droopy expression, this Jesus may be 
viewed as a "turned-on” Superman. The signature of 
the artist, Phillips © '67 is placed next to a record- 
player as if to identify it as a model produced by the 
famous firm of that name. 

©1968, Straight Graphics. 

Offset lithograph. 58 x 82. 
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183. ( Disneyland orgy) 

In a landscape panorama filled with Disneyland char¬ 
acters: center-left. Snow White is sexually molested by 
five of the Seven Dwarfs, while Dopey is buggered by 
Doc. Bottom-left, Goofy screws Minnie Mouse, while 
Mickey gives himself a shot of dope; to judge by the 
cash register behind and the dollar bills on the mattress, 
he is prostituting his spouse at $2.00 a time; his 
children look on in delight, masturbating. Center- 
foreground, Pluto urinates against a huge poster of the 
radiant Mickey. Right-middleground, Cinderella lies 
down and pulls up her skirts as a goggling Prince 
Charming fits on the shoe; Right-foreground, Fairy 
Tinkerbell does a strip tease act on a beer table for an 
audience which includes Peter Pan, Captain Hook, and 
Pinocchio, whose nose has reached monstrous propor¬ 
tions. 

Background: A Disneyland castle, casting rays shot 
with dollar signs; infant and adolescent centaurs 
mounted upon each other; Alice running after the 
March Hare; two pairs of legs running with her, be¬ 
neath her skirts (Tweedledum and Tweedledee?) indi¬ 
cate she is, was, or should be already occupied. The 
three piglets are accosted by the ravenous Wolf, but 
only the front one appears alarmed by this, for the 
pleasure of the other two, attached to one another 
like three links in a chain, remains unalloyed by his 
unexpected arrival. 

Various other amorous animals are scattered around 
the landscape: rabbits, dogs and tortoises (who share 
fhe same shell). 

[No publication lines; derived (probably plagiarised) 
from smaller, differently colored version which carries 
publication line: Artist: Wallace Wood. ©1966, Paul 
Krasner (sic), The Realist, N.Y., N.Y. 

Publisher: Love Scene Den, 1806 S. Main St., Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Distributor: Southern Hemisphere Inter¬ 
national Trading Co., San Francisco; Color Consultants: 
Joe Coe, Lawrence Crawley.] 

Offset lithograph. 58.5 x 89. 

184. DO YOUR OWN THING 

Caricatural drawings of (from left to right) 1. a non- 
Black Nigger-Minstrel - Hippie - Indian 2. Black 
Militant - Nazi - Cop - Head-hunter 3. Infantile 
Gangster — Voyeur — Photographer 4. Supersexual 
r*nother — moppet — nun. 

This extraordinary agglomeration and fusion of in¬ 
congruous social types may be taken to prophesy 


social anarchy, or, at any rate, to express disbelief in 
the compatibility of the various elements making up 
American society. The title, which reproduces a hip 
phrase, would suggest satire on the concept that indi¬ 
vidualism can redeem the world. One detail should be 
noted: the central figure is smoking a straight tobacco, 
not a marijuana, cigarette. 

Signed: Guindon. 

Gross National Product. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58. 

185. (the welcome) 

According to an ancient mystical sexual belief, physical 
fusion is complete only when the whole body, the 
whole male being, has entered and been united with 
the female on the inside. He can then be born again, 
by reversing the process. 

Lingerer's little man seems to invite us cheerfully to 
follow him in his mythical adventure. 

Signed: T. Lingerer. 

Offset lithograph. 70.5 x 58.5. 

186. (sexual zodiac) 

Twelve different coital positions associated with the 
signs of the Zodiac and their moral character. Drawn 
in the diagrammatic style of a sex manual. 

Artist: Bill Bates. 

©1969, Davey Rosenberg Features* 

Bill Bates Productions, 405 Geary Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California 94102, 

187. (giant joint) 

Very coarse-grained photograph of a marijuana cigar¬ 
ette against a background of marijuana seeds. 

© 1968, Poster Moster; Distributor: Print Mint, 830 
Folger, Berkeley, California. 

181 x 61.5. 

188. MARIHUANA - DARING DRUG EXPOSE 

Original poster, probably dating from c.1930, advertis¬ 
ing a film; the design has been reproduced in recent 
years in mockery of current anti-marijuana legislation, 
which persists in equating this "soft” drug with hard 
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drugs like heroin. (The man in the poster is evidently 
"shooting” heroin into the woman; marijuana is always 
inhaled). 

117 x 71.5. 

189. BEWARE!... THIS MARIJUANA CIGARETTE MAY 
BE HANDED YOU. . . 

Mock warning, couched in the sensational semi-picto- 
graphic style of an old temperance poster. 

©1970, Insanityinc., Chicago. 

Silkscreen. 58.5 x 73.5. 

190. "MARIJUANA" "THE HELL WEED" 

TODAY'S KICK'S (sic) . TOMORROW'S 

DESPAIR 

These words accompany an old engraving of a baby 
who appears to be smoking opium from a hookah; a 
floral design evoking the cannabis plant from which 
marijuana is made; and a heavily contrasted rendering 
of two hirsute skulls, one of ..which seems to be 
screaming. 

©E. Gordon -67-. 

Black and white offset lithograph. 36.5 x 58. 

191. YOU CAN BLOW YOUR MIND AT HOME! 

A phrenological head exploding with abstract psyche¬ 
delic motifs. Parody of the sensationalist, mail-order 
type of advertisement promising some kind of instant 
intellectual or physical growth. The phrase "unre¬ 
touched picture," which occurs frequently on physique 
and slimming advertisements, is particularly absurd in 
this context. The poster may be viewed as a comic 
anticipation of the legalization of marijuana, when the 
ad-men begin to peddle it. 

© 1967, Funky Features, 142 Central, San Francisco. 
Offset lithograph on newsprint. 45.5 x 73.5. 

192. MARIHUANA . . . ASSASSIN OF YOUTH 

A clumsily drawn girl, lying in a corny melodramatic 
pose suggestive of moral abandonment, accompanies 
a slogan parodying the old temperance poster. 

©1969, Pandora Productions. . . 

Lithograph. 96.5 x 63.5. 

193. SMOKE MARIJUANA 

"Advertisement" for marijuana, the universal illegality 
of which is mocked by the phrase "Offer void where 


prohibited by law." These words are printed on com¬ 
mercial propositions which may be legal in one State 
of the Union, and illegal in another. 

The Blue Angel Ltd., Wendell Graphics. 

Silkscreen. 56 x 35.5. 

194. WEEDIES - GENERAL GRASS - "BREAKFAST 
OF HEADSTARTERS" 

Parody of a cereal advertisement (for "Wheaties"), in 
which the athletic figure has the shaggy head of the 
smoker used as an emblem for Zig Zag cigarette 
papers. Zig Zag is by far the most popular form of 
paper amongst marijuana users and is sold in the "Head" 
shops which do not normally carry cigarettes. 

Artist: Dennis Dent. 

© 1969, Wespac Visual Communications, Inc., P.O. 
Box 2866, San Francisco, California 94126. Litho 
U.S.A. 

Offset lithograph. 89 x 58.5. 


195. STRONG DRINK IS THE CHAMPION FIEND! 

Reproduction of an old temperance poster with the 
addition of the bottom line which encourages the 
public to take to grass (marijuana) instead. The poster 
reflects a respectable body of medical opinion which 
holds that marijuana is neither aggression releasing nor 
addictive like alcohol. 

Offset lithograph. 43 x 28. 

196. TAKING A TRIP? GO LSD THE REAL WAY TO 
GO!. . . 

Parody of travel advertisement, playing on the literal 
and metaphorical (drug) meaning of "trip." 

Offset lithograph. 43 x 28. 

197. SMOKE OPIUM 

Mock advertisement for opium. An ornate design, 
somewhat reminiscent of the Orientializingtea adver¬ 
tisements around 1900, showing a Chinaman watering 
an opium poppy, and encircled heraldically by a 
dragon. 

Signed in dragon fin: Crump. 

Trilby Posters, Venice, California. 

Offset lithograph. 43 x 27.5. 
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198. FLY HEROIN AIRLINES 


A mock travel poster using 19th century typography 
and a Jules Verne-Rowland Emmett type of flying 
machine. 

"Mainliner” is the name of the major service run by 
United Airlines; it is also drug-jargon for the heroine 
addict. 

Offset lithograph. 43 x 28. 

199. SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE COLORED 

Serial image of five naked ladies, in five different 
"blacklight" colors. The title reproduces a pat phrase 
of liberal Whites who claim, for instance, that they 
"have nothing against Negroes, in fact, some of my 
best friends are colored.” This kind of sentiment is 
usually ridiculed by radicals who see it as so much 
personal condescension towards a bitter social prob¬ 
lem. The point of the poster, however, lies not so 
much in the slogan, as in the representation of these 
ladies as erotic figments of psychedelic vision: thus is 
a single figure enhanced and amplified in the mind's 
eye. 

Reproduced in color on the cover of the Parisian 
quarterly Plexus, no. 23, April 1969. 

Artist: Robert Lewis. 

® 1968 by Celestial Arts, P.O. Box 1594, San Fran¬ 
cisco 94101. 

Printed by Orbit. 

Offset lithograph in day-glo. 89 x 58.5. 

200. KEEP YOUR HEAD 

Photomontage with black-light color mutations of a 
white rabbit surrounded by various objects inside a 
tunnel. The phrase "Keep your Head" is inscribed 
amongst the psychedelic flames composing wall and 
ceiling of the tunnel, and can be made to flicker on and 
off according to the play of colored light upon the 
poster. 

The entire iconography — tunnel, white rabbit, bottles 
labelled Drink Me, playing cards, chess board, and 
mushroom — is taken from Lewis Carroll, to whose 
dream world this psychedelic vision pays homage. The 
phrase "Keep your Head" is susceptible of a variety of 
interpretations. In the traditional sense, it would 
mean simply to keep calm amidst confusion — which 
may be psychedelically or politically induced. In hip 


jargon, a "head” is a person experienced in the use of 
drugs. In a song by Grace Slick called "White 
Rabbit” and played by the Jefferson Airplane (Sur¬ 
realist Pillow album), these same Carrollian motifs 
appear; the song ends on the phrase "Keep your 
Head.” 

© East Totem West, 159 Throckmorton Avenue, Mill 
Valley, California 94941.. 

201. YAB YUM 

Photograph of two lovers embraced in a Tibetan ritual 
position, against a background of an oriental textile 
design. The picture first appeared on the back of the 
San Francisco Oracle; over 70,000 copies of the poster 
had been sold by March 1969. 

Photograph: ©Paul Kagan, Berkeley; Poster ©Family 
Dog Productions, 639 Gough Street, San Francisco, 
California; Neal Stratford & Kerr. 

Offset lithograph with spectrum rolling. 72 x 56. 

202. (bus stop) 

A middle-aged housewife sits at a bus stop beside a 
"turned-on” fellow-creature, at whom she looks a- 
skance. First published as a cartoon in the Los Angeles 
Free Press, April 8, 1966. 

Signed: R. Cobb. 

(Published by Sawyer Press.) . 

Lithograph. 44.5 x 44.5. 

203. INSTANT PUSSY 

Photograph of Paul Krassner, Editor of the Realist 
(cf., p. 11). Before accepting to be photographed 
for Personality Posters as one of the heroes of Ameri¬ 
can youth, Krassner made the characteristic proviso 
that his picture "carry a message.” Hence the can of 
"Instant Pussy" (i.e., sex), with which he is spraying 
his typescript. The gesture is of satirical and character¬ 
istic ambiguity as the Realist has always opposed the 
exploitations, degradations and repression of sex. 
Krassner also makes heavy use of sexual symbolism to 
express his social and political outrage. Above left 
appears the Realist emblem. 

Photo: Jay Thompson. 

©1967, Personality Posters. 

104 x 72.5. 
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204. 


FLOWER CHILD 


Around her soulful face, the girl's hair spreads out to 
fill the whole composition in a labyrinthine, flower- 
studded carpet of vegetation. 

Bibl: Graphic, no. 59. 

Artist: John Thompson. 

© 1967, Astro Poster, Box 772, Berkeley, California. 
Offset lithograph. 63.5 x 48. 

205. LIGHT MY FIRE (KEEP IN A COOL PLACE) 

Photograph of a naked couple, visible to the waist, em¬ 
bracing against a background of flames in hot and cold 
phosphorescent colors, which seem to consume their 
forms. The title is taken from a song by the Doors pop 
group. 

Signed below print: Olsen. 

© 1967, San F rancisco Poster Publishing Company, 
P.O. Box 38036, Hollywood, California 90038. 

Offset lithograph. 73.5 x 58.5. 

206. P/ETA 

A blind beggar — a hippie Christ — a bereaved husband 
or father mourns the sacrificial murder of the beloved. 
His hand accuses us; the blood on his hand accuses 
himself. 

The modern Golgotha is marked by a skull on a sound 
amplifier. 

©Photograph: Bob Seidemann. 

Berkeley Bonaparte, P.O. Box 1250, Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia 94701. 

102.5 x 87.5. 


207. EMANCIPATION 

Malcolm X, the ex-Black Muslim revolutionary leader 
assassinated in 1965, appears to be instructing Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, who is shown liberating the slave as in the 
Emancipation monument in Washington. 

Black on white. 

©1969, David Mosley. 

72.5 x 57. 
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208. "THE RACIST DOG POLICEMEN MUST WITH¬ 
DRAW I MM EDI A TEL Y FROM OUR COM MUNI TIES, 
CEASE THEIR WANTON MURDER AND BRU¬ 
TALITY AND TORTURE OF BLACK PEOPLE, OR 
FACE THE WRATH OF THE ARMED PEOPLE." 
HUEY P. NEWTON, MINISTER OF DEFENSE. 

Photograph of Huey Newton seated in a rattan chair, 
the rifle of modern America in his right hand, the 
spear of African heritage in his left hand. This image 
is the icon of Black Revolution, and was composed by 
Eldridge Cleaver. Huey, founder in 1966 of the Black 
Panther Party, was sentenced to 15 years jail on a 
"voluntary manslaughter" charge, after a shoot-out 
with the Oakland police in October 1967. 

Black Panther Party for Self-Defense, P.O. Box 8641, 
Emeryville, California. 

89 x 58.5. 

209. HUEY MUST BE SET FREE or "THE SKY IS THE 
LIMIT" 

Photograph of three Black Panthers standing on the 
steps of the Oakland County Courthouse during the 
trial of Huey Newton, waving free Huey banners with 
the Black Panther emblem. 

Photograph by Pirkle Jones. Graphic Arts of Marin, 
Inc. 

Black Panther Party, P. O. Box 8641, Emeryville, 
Branch, Oakland, California 94608. 

Huey P. Newton Defense Fund, P.O. Box 318, Berkeley, 
California 94710. 

72 x 49.5. 

210. THE FASCISTS HAVE ALREADY DECIDED IN 
ADVANCE TO MURDER CHAIRMAN BOBBY 
SEALE IN THE ELECTRIC CHAIR 

Manifesto, printed on newsprint and distributed with 
th e Black Panther paper, showing Bobby Seale strapped 
to the electric chair, with an accompanying text by 
Eldridge Cleaver. Bobby was kidnapped by the F.B.I. 
in August 1969, and after being severed from the trial 
of the "Chicago Eight" was indicted in New Haven, 
Conn, for ordering the murder of alleged Black 
Panther informer Alex Rackley. 

Signed: Emory. 

Black Panther Party Legal Defense Fund, Box 2967, 
Custom House, San Francisco, Calif. 94126. 

81 x 58. 





211. SOUL ON ICE 

Eldridge Cleaver sits in the snow with a black panther 
resting its paw on his shoulder and looking aggressively 
at the spectator. Soul on Ice is the title of a book 
Cleaver published in 1968, which has become a best¬ 
seller and acquired a wide literary reputation. 

Black on white. 

Signed: David Mosley, ©1969. 

72.5 x 57.5. 

212. WANTED BY THE F.BJ. INTERSTATE FLIGHT- 
ASSAULT WITH INTENT TO COMMIT MURDER 
LEROY ELDRIDGE CLEAVER 

Reproduction of the official F.BJ. flyer no. 447 
issued Dec. 13, 1968, complete with mug shots and 
the usual data, when it was realized that Eldridge had 
preferred to flee the country into exile, rather than to 
return to jail after his parole had been revoked on a 
technicality. His occupations are listed here in a 
curious cadence: "author, clerk, labourer, magazine 
editor (for Ramparts ), reporter, writer." He now lives 
in Algiers, but continues to function as Minister for 
Information to the Party and international editor of 
Ramparts. 

86 x 56.5. 

213. POWER TO THE PEOPLE 

FREE THE NEW YORK PANTHER 21 

An enraged Black raises his arm in a Power to the 
People salute. Below the publication line appears the 
word ARM. 

In December 1969 twenty-one members of the New 
York branch of the Black Panther Party were indicted 
for planning to place explosives in various public 
places in New York. 

The Committee to Defend the Panther 21, 370 Union 
Square West, 4th Floor... New York, New York 10003. 

Offset lithograph. 107 x 74.5. 


214. (arms for the needy) 

A Black boy and a companion who probably represents 
another minority race (Puerto Rican or Mexican?) sit 
by an alms plate containing a hand grenade and some 
bullets. The torn peace symbol on the Black boy's 
shirt presumably indicates that he is abandoning non¬ 
violence and co-operation in "poverty-programmes" in 
favor of armed struggle. 

Black on white. 

Signed: David P. Bradford. 

57 x 36.5. 


215. EACH ONE TEACH ONE 

In a shabby interior, a smiling Black woman presents 
her small son with a toy rifle. A target is painted on 
the yard fence visible through the window. 

Signed: Emory (Revolutionary Artist) 10-67, B.P.P.S.D. 
(Black Panther Party for Self Defense.) 

Ministry of I nformation, Black Panther Party, Box 2967, 
Customs House, S.F., Calif. 94126 . . . 

55.5 x 44.5. 


216. "WE ARE ADVOCATES OF THE ABOLITION OF 
WAR... WE DO NOT WANT WAR; BUT WAR CAN 
ONLY BE ABOLISHED THROUGH WAR , AND IN 
ORDER TO GET RID OF THE GUN IT IS NECES¬ 
SARY TO TAKE UP THE GUN" CHAIRMAN MAO 

Black and white design of five revolutionaries charging 
in unison: A South American, an Afro-American, a 
Vietnamese, a Mexican, and an American Indian. 

Signed: Emory (Revolutionary Artist). 

Ministry of Information ... (as in no. 215). 

Printer: Graphic Arts of Marin. 

46 x 56. 
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